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SOME ASPECTS OF DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS 
FINANCING AND INVESTMENT FLUCTUATIONS 


Paper presented at a Round Table Conference of the American Economic Association 
at Atlantic City, December 30, 1937. 

The financing of durable goods of non-productive character may be considered to in- 
dude a minor part of public construction activity, the financing of private residential build- 
ing, and installment financing. The second of these appears to be responsible for major 
fluctuations of long duration and extreme intensity. These fluctuations disturb other phases 
ot the capital market and account for much of the instability in interest rates other than 
that produced by war conditions. 

Periods of war disturbance, changes in the rate of urban population growth, and the 
extent of population movement, are important factors in initiating substantial expansion 
in the field of private non-productive construction. For many years the financing of a 
large fraction of this activity has been based upon narrow equities, lack of proper amortiza- 
tion of loans, speculative recklessness, all contributing toward the accumulation of more 
debt than could be discharged from income. The periodic breakdown of the process ap- 
pears to have had some relation to the average term of home mortgage loans. These 
breakdowns have exerted a cumulative effect, and by destroying values and the incentive 
for building activity, have contributed to general curtailment of income, business depres- 
sion, and financial liquidation. 


The major fluctuations in the general financial situation can be explained in large 
measure by the cyclical tendencies in housing construction and finance as practised in the 


past in this country. 

With respect to the capital market and the flow of investment as affected 
by fluctuations in the rate of demand for durable consumer goods, there 
might properly be included more than is usually considered by the term 
“consumer.” The real antithesis is between investment directed toward the 
creation of relatively durable wealth which is not used productively in the 
creation of further wealth, as distinct from durable wealth which is used in 
further production. In a broad conception of this fundamental division, the 
durable consumer goods would include those forms of wealth created by or 
for agencies of government as well as of individuals. 

Since durable goods in general involve substantial outlays, their creation 
involves a considerable proportion of loan capital. While the more or less 
productive capital instruments utilized by business enterprise are, to a 
considerable extent, financed through direct reinvestment out of earnings 
or through the purchase of ownership by means of equity securities, and 
probably a minor portion of the total durable goods operations involves 
borrowing, the situation appears to be somewhat different in the unproduc- 
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jurable goods is in connection with housing. This field of activity involves 
violent fluctuations or waves of expansion and contraction. The general 
building cycle (mainly motivated by housing) has been traced back a 
considerable way for the United States by such investigators as Dr. John R. 
Riggleman. Despite the use of more or less fragmentary data for early 
veats, we have mow some convincing evidence that the major cyclical 
fuctuations have a fairly regular period approximating eighteen years and 
an extremely high amplitude or range of variation. The tops of the major 
booms, even on an annual average basis, may be as high as ten to twenty 
times the bottom levels. In individual areas the peaks of residential building 
volume per month reached in the middle 1920’s in a few extreme cases 
were as high as one hundred and fifty, and in one instance five hundred 
times (Miami, Florida) the lowest point during the great depression. Here 
we have an exceptionally violent cyclical phenomenon, not closely fitting 
the short-term fluctuations of the typical “business indexes’’ or the gyrations 
of the general capital market. These major construction cycles, however, 
considered in conjunction with other equally variable major forces, have a 
great deal to do with the more important cyclical changes occurring in the 
general capital market, the rate of interest, and the industrial cycle. 

Some preliminary facts may be set forth in this connection. The Financial 
Survey of Urban Housing in 52 cities, made by the federal government, 
showed that, at the beginning of 1934, 58 per cent of the owner-occupied 
homes and 43 per cent of the rented properties were mortgaged. Roughly 
one-half of the people of this country live in rented accommodations, ac- 

cording to the census of 1930. Between 50 per cent and 60 per cent of the 
total appraised values are subject to lien. The rates of interest on first mort- 
gages prevailing in 1934 in the 52 cities covered were in the neighborhood 
of 614 per cent or 7 per cent. The total amount of mortgage debt on 
urban homes in 1930 was estimated as 22.3 billions.’ In 1935 this had been 
reduced by foreclosures, etc., to 17.1 billions, which was the largest distinct 
classification of long-term debt in the United States. The urban home mort- 
gage debt at present appears to be about equal to the combined total of 
railway and industrial debt. This relates only to zrban home mortgage debt, 
as we can perhaps omit from present consideration the rural housing debt 
which is mingled with productive capital to a high degree. If it were 
roughly estimated that 50 per cent of the farm mortgage debt represented 
housing equivalent to the typical non-productive urban residential property, 
this would involve in the neighborhood of 4 billion dollars more. These 
figures of mortgage debt for housing cannot be traced back over a long pe- 
id because, until recently, good records have not been maintained of this 
phase of long-term financing. 


‘Horton and Cone, United States Department of Commerce, “Trend of Long-Term 
Debts,” Survey of Current Business, February, 1937. 
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inthe rate of growth of population, due to various factors; and these changes 
tend to influence closely the demand for housing accommodation. W. H. 
Newman, in his Building Industry and Building Cycles (page 35f.), shows 
an interesting correlation between annual changes in the rate of growth of 
population in seventeen cities, as estimated from school population, and 
-hanges in the rate of total building construction. This is a subject which 
merits considerable further study. 

The residential building cycle, once set in motion, is subject to powerful 
forces of instability. These are largely traceable to the system of financing 
which has prevailed for many years and has only in the last few years been 
subject to some degree of alteration. Along with the mortgage financing 
mechanism, there is also evident in the residential property cycle the 
characteristics of land speculation and subdivision activity, involving all 
too often schemes to obtain quick profits from land turnover in advance 
of a rising demand for homes. Another speculative factor has been present 
in the operations of promotional builders, usually small units of enterprise, 
motivated by hope of quick turnover and operating oblivious to the realities 
of the local demand and supply situation. 

A fairly high proportion of housing accommodation has been under- 
taken on borrowed money and with slender equity. For many years the 
system has operated on the basis of capital loans of a type which creates 
enormous leverage and subjects the entire structure to danger of collapse as 
soon as some minor unfavorable factors appear. Judging from statistics 
relating to January, 1934, from the Financial Survey of Urban Housing,* 
the group of lenders supplying a fairly large percentage of the capital for 
housing construction—namely, building and loan associations, life insurance 
companies, and private individuals—confined their property loan maturities 
well within fifteen years, and the predominant loan period for all such 
loans would probably be well under ten years. It is common in the mott- 
gage field to refer to the traditional practice of “ten-year” loans. Many 
such loans have been made for short periods of three to five years, with the 
privilege of a renewal. The home mortgages financed on longer periods 
than ten years have probably been a distinctly minor proportion. The 
average percentage of equity on the part of the borrowers is not accurately 
ascertainable, but has been estimated at not much over 20 per cent. The 
more conservative lenders, such as savings banks and life insurance com- 
panies, have usually been rather strict in the matter of the percentage of 
appraised value forming the basis of their loans, rarely going over 50 per 
cent. In the past this has required the use of second and even third mortgage 
tunds, to fill in the balance. Many first mortgage loans have been made 
without provision for regular amortization, although amortization has been 


*See United States Department of Commerce, Long-Term Debts of the United States, 
p. 142. 
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«) convert them into cash as long as this was possible, persistent gradual 
-oncessions in rentals, and a situation involving the painful process of 
liquidation extending over a long period of years. During this prolonged 
retrogression, values declined to the point where it became possible to buy 
distressed properties for less than the cost of new construction, particularly 
s cost of construction tended to be maintained by the relatively rigid price 
and wage structures typical of the building industry. 

One phase of this repeated boom and liquidation should be stressed. 
The funds made available to this shoe-string market have been pumped 
into circulation through some degree of pressure. The institutions as- 
sembling the funds have varied all the way from extreme conservatism to 
the rankest recklessness. Without impugning the motives or operations of 
the more conservative lenders, who form a substantial body, the fact re- 
mains that funds were obtained by many lending institutions upon a rigid 
basis of interest rates maintained above the general market rate for long- 
term capital. Funds were thus attracted under the promise to pay 514 per 
cent or 6 per cent or more to the individual saver and a volume of funds 
thus accumulated which could be completely invested in properties only by 
taking advantage of many marginal cases and slender equities. This forced 
numerous borrowers to add to a conservative first mortgage a highly 
dangerous second, or even third, mortgage. 

The short term of many of these loans has been partly due to the 

practice of the institutions mobilizing these primary savings to play a dual 
rdle—that is, on the one hand investing in long-term durable wealth, and 
at the same time offering to make payments to depositors virtually on 
demand. The suppliers of a large portion of these funds have thus insisted 
upon enjoying a high degree of nominal liquidity and at the same time a 
handsome rate of return on long-term investment, a combination which is 
not theoretically logical or practicable. If all the lenders of capital in this 
business had been really long-term lenders, willing to make twenty or thirty- 
year amortized loans up to 75 per cent of conservative appraised values, the 
story of our urban home mortgage financing would probably have been a 
very different one, and the periodical breakdowns of our financial structure 
in the cities would have been greatly mitigated. This is presented as a 
tentative thesis drawn from observation of common practice and such facts 
as are available, but further investigation will be required to establish this 
thesis beyond doubt. 

The foregoing describes the financing mechanism which has been typical 
of the past. The system is now in process of revision through the activity 
of the federal government in introducing insurance of approved mortgages, 
the use of longer-term loans up to twenty years or over, the practice of 
amortization of loans, and the elimination of second mortgages. This change 
is taking place rather slowly, and a good deal of the traditional system is 
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THE REVENUE ACT OF 1938! 


in August, 1937, the House of Representatives took official notice of complaints against 
he undistributed profits tax and authorized the Committee on Ways and Means to study 
ind recommend needed revisions of this and other features of federal revenue laws. 
On the basis of the study and the report of a special sub-committee, the Committee on 
Ways and Means drafted a bill to retain a much reduced surtax on undistributed corporate 
softs. Corporations with net incomes of $25,000 or less were to be exempted. It proposed, 
however, a new penalty tax on closely held corporations. The House refused to accept 

is so-called “third basket’’ but approved most other provisions of its Committee's bill. 
The Senate bill eliminated the undistributed profits tax entirely and modified the House 

sions respecting the taxation of capital gains and losses. In conference, the House 
3 nanaget s secured the retention of the reduced undistributed profits tax on corporations, 
bt the Senate managers succeeded in limiting its operation to two years only, 1938 and 

9. Few important changes, other than those relating to capital gains and losses, were 
a in the sections of the law taxing individual incomes but numerous excises were 
bolished. The President would neither sign nor veto the bill, hence it became law May 28 
without his signature. 

Outspoken dissatisfaction with the undistributed profits tax was so 
general and persistent following the passage of the Revenue act of 1936 

that the House of Representatives, shortly before adjournment in August, 
1937, authorized its Committee on Ways and Means to make an intensive 
study looking forward to a comprehensive revision of our internal revenue 
laws. 

The subcommittee appointed by Chairman Doughton of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, under the chairmanship of Representative Vinson 
of Kentucky, prepared a detailed report on the basis of material submitted 
by the Treasury Department and the research staff of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. One main theme of the report 
was that the recommended changes, if adopted, would provide substantial 
stimulation to business yet would not affect the revenues of the government 
adversely, rather they would tend to stabilize receipts. 


The Bill of the Committee on Ways and Means 


The measure drafted by the majority members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means followed closely the recommendations of its subcom- 
mittee. The principle of the undistributed profits tax was retained, but in its 
new form it applied only to corporations with net incomes of over $25,000. 
For such corporations the “normal” tax rate was 20 per cent but credits 

‘Preceding federal revenue acts passed since the adoption of the Sixteenth (Income 


Tax) Amendment to the Constitution of the United States have been discussed in earlier 
volumes of the American Economic Review as indicated below: 


1913 Act, vol. iv, pp. 25-46; 1928 Act, vol. xviii, pp. 428-448; 
1916 Act, vol. vi, pp. 837-850; 1932 Act, vol. xxii, pp. 620-640; 
1917 Act, vol. vii, pp. 791-815; 1934 Act, vol. xxiv, pp. 450-461; 
1918 Act, vol. ix, pp. 213-243; 1935 Act, vol. xxv, pp. 673-690; 
1921 Act, vol. xii, pp. 75-108; 1936 Act, vol. xxvi, pp. 466-482; 
1924 Act, vol. xiv, pp. 475-504; 1937 Act, vol. xxvii, pp. 698-704. 


1926 Act, vol. xvi, pp. 401-425; 
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tts and Reed of New York, who characterized the proposed corporation 
taxes as arbitrary, discriminatory, and oppressive. 

More effective opposition was launched by Representative McCormack 
of Massachusetts (Democrat) who criticized Title IB severely and presented 
an amendment to eliminate it. This was the proposed new penalty tax on 
closely held corporations. Representative Lamneck of Ohio, also a Democrat, 
joined him in lining up members of both parties for this eliminating 
ymendment.* They claimed that the penalty section of the existing law 
section 102) had never been given a fair trial’ and that the tax proposed 
in this title of the new bill was an oppressive and unfair penalty aimed at 
, few corporations that merited no such treatment. Representative Cooper 
of Tennessee bore the brunt of the fight in supporting Vinson and the 
Administration on this issue.* The Democratic House leaders were, how- 
ever, unable to prevent a decisive defeat; McCormack’s amendment was 
adopted by a large majority both in Committee of the Whole and by the 
House." 

The elimination of Title IB and the consequent loss of expected revenue 
therefrom served as an excuse for numerous amendments proposing ex- 
tensive changes in the excise laws. One of the first offered was for an in- 
creased levy on distilled liquors. This passed easily and the Committee 
feared a flood of undigested and unwise measures. It prevented the passage 
of several proposals but was unable to defeat that of Representative Thomp- 
son of Illinois which provided for duties on imports of pork and pork 
products. Except for the deletion of Title IB and the addition of a few 
amendments, however, the bill was passed by the House as reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. The vote March 11 was 293 yeas and 
97 nays; 38 did not vote. 


The Course of the Bill in the Senate 


Under the leadership of Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi, the con- 
servative Senate Finance Committee quickly redrafted the House bill. Most 
significant was the entire elimination of the remnant of the undistributed 
profits tax which had been approved by the House. Four other important 
revisions also were made in the House bill: (1) the restoration of a flat 
tax on the gains from the sale of capital assets, making the method of taxing 
similar to that in effect from 1924 to 1932; (2) the permission granted 


“New York Times, March 4, 1938. 
‘On May 16 the Supreme Court delivered an opinion which upheld the constitutionality 
t the surtax on improper accumulation of surplus (Helvering v. National Grocery Com- 

) 

“It was reported that Cooper was ready to take over Vinson’s position as tax expert 
of the Committee upon the latter’s resignation at the end of the session to accept a federal 
judgeship. (New York Times, March 8, 1938; frontispiece Tax Magazine, June, 1938.) 

‘The vote on March 9 was 180 yeas, 124 nays. On the second vote, March 11, the vote 
was 234 yeas, 153 nays. Beth votes were non-partisan. 
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ux: (2) soon after the bills were sent to conference the President wrote 
his extraordinary letter criticizing the Senate bill,* and it was uncertain 
whether he would approve or veto it if it were agreed to by Congress; (3) 
, veto could be overcome only by a two-thirds vote in each house, and 
such a vote in the Lower House was very doubtful if not quite improbable; 
(4) a veto not overridden would leave the existing law in effect indefi- 
nitely. 

Finally the conferees reached a compromise by which they retained 
the main features of the House provision for the undistributed profits tax 
but limited its application to the years 1938 and 1939. Similarly, agreements 
were reached on other points of difference. 

The conference report was accepted by the Senate May 9 and by the 
House May 11.”* 

The President held the bill until May 27 before making public his 
decision. On that day at a small high-school commencement at Arthursdale, 
West Virginia, a resettlement project, he broadcast a speech in which he 
expressed his disapproval of many features of the bill. He objected par- 
ticularly to two features, the treatment of capital gains and losses and the 
near elimination of the undistributed profits tax. For these reasons, there- 
fore, he would not sign the measure, nevertheless he would not veto it 
because it contained certain improvements.'* This was the first time in 
his administration he had taken this stand on any measure submitted by 
Congress and the first time since the adoption of the Sixteenth Amendment 
in 1913 that any President failed to sign a revenue bill. 


Summary of Important New Provisions of the Act 


The 1938 Revenue act is a comprehensive law, superseding prior acts, 
not merely amendatory and superimposed upon prior statutes as was the 
1937 act. The new law contains seven titles: (1) The Income Tax, (IA) 
Personal Holding Companies, (II) Estate and Gift Taxes, (III) Capital 
Stock and Excess Profits Taxes, (IV) Excise Taxes, (V) Miscellaneous 
Provisions, (VI) General Provisions. Following is a brief summary of the 
more important new features of each title. 


Title I—Income Tax 


Individual Income. The Act of 1938 introduces only one important change 
that is applicable to the income of individuals; it relates to the computation 
of taxable gain or loss from the sale of capital assets.® In order to differenti- 


"This unusual action was considered by many as undue interference by the Executive 
and caused resentment in Congress. 

i In the House the vote was 242 yeas, 89 nays; in the Senate there was no roll call. ; 
Chairman Harrison's defense of the bill and sharp corrections of some of the Presi- 
dent's examples were made on the floor of the Senate May 28. 

In the previous law gains and losses from the sale of capital assets of individuals 
were included as taxable income, at the following percentages, according to the time the 
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ate in the taxa tive and investment gains, an arbitrary period 
of ownership terminative. Profits from the sale of propert, 
held 18 month | rt-term capital gains,’ assumed to be specu. 
lative) are to b their entirety along with other taxable income 
and are subjec , cular normal and surtax rates. If property has 
been held mor ths but not more than 24 months, two-thirds 
of the profits (“| | gains,” assumed to be from investment) 
are taxable; if h n 24 months, half of the profits are taxable 

Losses from t! ts held 18 months or less (“short-term capital 
losses’) are not from ordinary income or from “long-term capi- 
tal gains” but n 1 from ‘‘short-term capital gains.” If “short. 
term capital los hort-term capital gains” in any year the te. 
sulting net loss ried forward for one year to the extent that it 
does not exceed t income of the year in which such short 
term net loss is irly, long-term capital losses are deductible 
only from long s, but no carry-over of net long-term capital 
losses is permitt 

Another new lternative method for determining the tax 
in cases of long rains and long-term capital losses. If a tax. 
payer has realize rm capital gain, the tax due is the lesser of 
that computed a rmal and surtax rates and that derived by the 
following meth tax is computed on the net income exclusive 
of the net long this is added 30 per cent of the taxable net 
long-term gain noticed that the 30 per cent tax is not com- 
puted on the to h gain, but on the fraction of the gain 
that is taxable, tl per cent if the asset has been held 18 months 
to two years and nt if the asset has been held over two years 
The tax therefor« per cent of the realized gain from assets 
held 18 months t nd 15 per cent of such gain from assets held 
over TWO years. 

There is also method for computing the tax in case of 2 
net long-term ca [he tax due is the greater of that computed st 
regular normal a und that computed as follows: A partial 
tax is computed n effect, without regard to the capital loss; 


from this tentatiy ( ted 30 per cent of the recognized net long 


asset was held: if per cent was included; if over 1 year but not 
over 2 years, 80 pet ; but not over 5 years, 60 per cent; if over 5 years 
but not over 10 yea it; if over 10 years, 30 per cent. Realized capital losses of 
individuals so comy n determining net income, (1) up to the amount 
of the capital gains rly computed for the same year, (2) plus $2,000 
Capital gains of sle in full. Capital loss deductions were allowec 
only to the extent of is $2,000. These provisions as to corporations are 


retained in the 1938 
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Taste | 
CoMPARISON OF CorPpoRATION Tax Rates, Acts or 1935, 1936, anp 1938! 
(in per cent) 


Act of 1935 | Act of 1936 | Act of 1938 
Normal tax on net income? 
5 13.0 11 14.0 
15,000-20 000. 14.0 12 14.0 
20,000-25 ,000. 14.0 13 16.0 
25,000-40,000............. 14.0 13 19-323 
Surtax on undistributed net income; percentage of 
adjusted net income 
0 per cent-10 per cent....... 7 
10 per cent-20 per COME... 12 2.5 
20 per cent-40 per cent. . ee ee os 17 2.5 
40 per cent-60 per cent. 22 2.5 
Excess profits tax; net income as per cent of de- 
clared value of capital stock 
10 per cent-15 per cent..... 6.0 6.0 6.0 
Over 15 per cent. . 12.0 12.0 12.0 
Capital stock tax 0.14 0.1 0.1 
Personal holding company penalty tax; undistrib- 
uted net income 
100,000—- 500,000..... 40 28 75 
Penalty surtax on corporations improperly ac- 
cumulating surplus; amount of retained income 


' The Act of 1937 made no change in rates except to increase the surtaxes on personal hold- 
ing companies. 

Certain corporations such as banks, insurance companies and foreign companies are 
subject to special rates. 

* The law provides three methods for computing the tax due from corporations with net 
ncome of over $25,000. The general rule is that a tentative tax shall be computed at 19 per 
cent of the adjusted net income. This tentative tax is reduced by the sum of 16} per cent of the 
credit for dividends received and 2} per cent of the credit for dividends paid. For corporations 
with income slightly more than $25,000 two methods are provided. (See footnote 17.) 


term capital loss.*® As in the case of the tax on long-term gains mentioned 
above, this 30 per cent is calculated on 6624 per cent or 50 per cent of the 


"Sec. 187 (cc)... . “A partial tax shall first be computed upon the net income in- 
creased by the amount of the net long-term capital loss, at the rates and in the manner 
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loss, depending f time the asset has been held. The maximy, 2 

deduction for refore 15 per cent. 3, 
This section new definition of “‘capital asset’’ so as to 

exclude proper reciation allowances used in the taxpayer's 5 

trade or busine 

_ Corporation rison of recent federal corporation tax rates F 

is shown in 7 year since 1935 there have been imposed pose 

graduated nort profits taxes, capital stock taxes, and penalty the 

taxes on the a f unreasonable surpluses. Except for the excess of t 

profit and othe r taxes and also for a slight differentiation for pet 

consolidated ret 1 in 1932, graduation of normal rates on cor- 

porations was { in 1935. In that year, too, Congress introduced 

a double or mult rcentage of intercorporate earnings. 1 
The most dis f the most important changes made by the pre 

Act of 1938 re yn of corporate net income. The new law son 

retains the prit ) \dministration-sponsored undistributed profits the 

tax but with gr s and only for 1938 and 1939. Moreover, to | 

this surtax now yrporations with incomes of over $25,000 

The amount of rding to the proportion and amount of eam- 

ings paid out t the maximum rate is 214 per cent. The 

maximum was n the previous law. for 
Despite this 1 the rate of this surtax the law is not simplified tio 

It even adds tl 1 alternative methods of computing the tax be 

for corporation in excess of $25,000. The general rule is to 

compute the tax f the ‘‘adjusted’’ net income, that is, on the 

net income min ts.”’ From this tax is deducted the sum of mn 

1614 per cent lividends received and 214 per cent of the in 

ividenads 

dividends pa . m 
For corporat f $25,000 or less, that is, for those not 

subject to the fits tax under the new act, the tax is as 

follows 
1. On income : 0, 1214 per cent d 

if this subsect 1 and the total tax shall be the partial tax minus 

40 per centum of tal loss.” a 
* The alternat tion is to be used by corporations no part of whose 0 

income is from tes obligations or from certain dividends upoa f 

which the tax hi i In this case the tax is $3,525, plus 32 per cent ‘ 

of the amount of f $25,000. The alternative method for corporations 1 

whose income con United States obligations and corporate dividends 

is as follows: 1 nto two parts, one of $25,000; the second, the 

remainder of the t n the $25,000 is computed as for corporations with 

net incomes of tl ; explained above. To this is added 12 per cent 

of the dividends a : formula and 32 per cent of the remainder of the 

amount. 
The tax due is 1 mputed by: (1) the general rule and (2) the 

alternative method 
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> On income of $5,000, $625 

; On income in excess of $5,000 and not in excess of $20,000, $625 plus 
~ 14 per cent of such excess 

4, On income of $20,000, $2,725 

5. On income in excess of $20,000, $2,725 plus 16 per cent of such excess 


For certain classes of corporations, special methods of taxation are im- 
sosed, for example, the incomes of banks, corporations organized under 
the China Trade act, and some others are taxed at 16, per cent regardless 
of the amount of income; incomes of foreign corporations are taxed at 19 
ver cent. These rates are generally higher than in the previous law. 


Title [A—Personal Holding Companies 


Title [A—The surtax on personal holding companies remains as in the 
previous law but some relief provisions are now granted; for example, per- 
sonal finance companies are exempt from the imposition of the tax. On 
-he other hand, the definition of a personal holding company is extended 


to include the smaller transportation companies. 


Title II—Estate and Gift Taxes 


The previous law is unchanged except that the annual gift tax exemption 
for donor of individual gifts is reduced from $5,000 to $4,000; total exemp- 
tions of $40,000 each for estate and gift taxes are allowed, as was done 
before. 


Title I1—Capital Stock and Excise Taxes 


This title also received only slight amendments. A corporation is per- 
mitted to make a new declaration of the value of its capital stock in 1938 and 
in every third year thereafter. Corporations coming out of bankruptcy may 
make their declarations irrespective of the three-year period. 


Title IV—Excise Taxes 
Many excise taxes were repealed by the new Act, for example, those on 
chewing gum, furs, toilet soaps, mouth washes, and cosmetics, but the tax 
on matches is retained. The tax on theater tickets is 10 per cent of the 
actual price paid instead of being computed on the face value or box- 
office price. There is no longer a tax on market transactions of commodities 


for future delivery. The tax on distilled spirits is increased from $2.00 to 
$2.25 a gallon. 


Titles V and VI—Miscellaneous and General Provisions 
These titles deal with technical matters, mostly relating to administra- 
tion. The law became effective May 28, 1938, except that in general the 
changes in excise laws became effective June 30 or July 1, 1938. The un- 
distributed profits tax is to be in force only for the years 1938 and 1939. 
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for expansion, with respect to some debt-ridden corporations (some are 
jyored more than is justifiable), and with respect to numerous individuals 
ind corporations suffering certain capital losses. Some receiving large capi- 
ui gains may be favored unduly. We cannot, however, defend the arbitrary 
jistinctions and differentiations in the treatment of capital gains and losses 
ind, though we consider the partial resumption of previous carrying-forward 
srovisions a distinct improvement, it is nevertheless much too limited in 
cope and time. The arbitrary limitation of income computations to 4 single 
vear, without consideration of other years, has recently been carried far 
beyond defensible bounds. 

It is our opinion, also, that practically every revision of the law and 

especially this last one, makes it more complicated and more difficult for 
, layman to understand. Many provisions of this law are so involved that 
nobody except a very few Treasury and congressional committee experts 
understands all of them—if they do; private expert lawyer-accountants who 
specialize in the federal income tax may be able to learn most of them in 
time. The ordinary taxpayer with other than the simplest income is hope- 
lessly lost. As a matter of fact, few Congressmen and Senators understood 
the many complex provisions of the bills well enough to debate them or 
to take much interest in them. This lack of interest in Congress was evident 
when some of the main features were under discussion, but members perked 
up noticeably upon the introduction of amendments proposing a tariff on im- 
ports of pork, an increased excise on whiskey, processing taxes on agricul- 
tural products, and other extraneous matters—issues that are easier for Con- 
gressmen to understand. 
- Efforts to prevent evasion and avoidance, efforts to promote equity, ef- 
forts to get needed revenue in spite of equity, efforts to circumvent reasonable 
and unreasonable court decisions, and efforts to solve the inherent diff- 
culties of administering a high-rate tax measure in a complex modern eco- 
nomic society are largely responsible for the many complexities. It appears, 
however, that less complexity and more clarity and certainty, even at the 
sacrifice of some other desiderata, should receive first consideration in future 
tax revisions; and a tax revision must be made next year because, other- 
wise, several important taxes in the present Act will expire and revenues 
be inadequate—even more inadequate. 

The President has already given some hint of his intentions as to the 
-haracter of next year’s revision. In fact several acts of the President during 
the course of the recently enacted bill were unusual and more or less sig- 
nificant. In the first place his influence through the Treasury Department 
and otherwise was apparent at practically every stage of the proceedings. 
It was characteristic of his attitude toward the Supreme Court and its previ- 
ous decisions for him to urge Congress, while this bill was pending, to 
remove the Court-approved exemptions long in force with respect to federal 
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University 
® On the very here see, not only the President's speech and the pres 
long line of Cou very recent decisions of the Supreme Court (May ea 
23, 1938). In tl y, Gerhardt, the Court held that employees of the the 
Port of New York e for the federal income tax. In the case of Allen. T 
Collector v. the | University of Georgia the Court held that the ton 
federal excise tax ssions to Georgia University football games. Note 
particularly in th se the remarks of Justice Hugo Black relative t ch 
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effect of the Sixte nsider also the statements of Charles Evans Hughes bee 
(then governor Chief Justice of the United States), Elihu Root, 
William E. Bora this amendment was pending; see also The pat 
Income Tax (chaj \. Seligman, Taxable Income, by Roswell Magill, and (0 | 
numerous articles 1 §. Corwin, Henry Rottschaefer and others. Consider for 
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Supreme Court 
In the lay opi writers the line of past decisions might well have 
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COMPETITION IN THE RUBBER-TIRE INDUSTRY 


The tire industry affords an excellent opportunity to test the usefulness of the theory 
monopolistic competition. The theory as it now stands fails because of its very simple 
jsumptions to explain the excess capacity which exists in tire production. This suggests 
+ the value of the work done to date lies more in its method and emphasis than in its 
detailed conclusions. 

The work of Professor Chamberlin, Mrs. Robinson and others has demon- 
strated that competition produces different results in different circumstances, 
and that only in the special case of pure competition will economic re- 
sources be used most efficiently. Such a view has disturbing practical im- 
plications. It follows, for example, that no general conclusion can be 
reached concerning the merits of government intervention in industry. The 
prescription suitable for one industry may be inappropriate for another; 
the issues must be considered afresh on the facts of each case. 

The rubber-tire industry forms a particularly good object for investiga- 


F tion. Its highly competitive character has led financial journals to term it 


“chaotic,” “murderous,” and “insane.” Moreover, it possesses two charac- 
teristics —fewness of sellers and differentiation of the product—which have 
been in the forefront of recent theoretical discussion. The purposes of this 
paper are to inquire how far the theory of prices as it now stands is adequate 
to explain the behavior of the tire industry, and to make certain suggestions 
for public policy. 
I 

The principal features of the industry are so well known as to require 
no elaboration. Three-quarters of all tires are produced by four companies— 
Goodyear, Firestone, United States Rubber and Goodrich—of which three 
have their largest plants in Akron, Ohio. The number of tire producers has 
fallen from 178 in 1921 to 32 in 1933, while the percentage of all tires 
produced by the Big Four has increased from 60 to 75 during this period. 
There are no apparent restrictions on entrance to the industry, but not a 
single new producer has gained a foothold during the past fifteen years. 

The Big Four obtain tire fabric from their own textile mills. Crude 
tubber is purchased primarily in the Singapore market by company buyers. 
Inventories amounting to at least six months’ requirements are usually car- 
ried; and, since it is impossible to hedge these large purchases, a decline in 
tubber prices means large inventory losses. The great decline of rubber 
prices during the years 1920-32 undoubtedly contributed to the elimination 
f small producers and lowered the profits of the larger firms. The process 
of tite production is now almost entirely mechanized, and fixed costs are 
relatively large.? The heaviest investment is in curing (vulcanizing) equip- 

“A grant from the Harvard Committee on Research in the Social Sciences made possible 

interviews with a number of tire company executives. 


* When a tire plant is operating near capacity, fixed costs are approximately 25 per cent 
of the total, wages 15 per cent, rubber and tire fabric 45 per cent. 
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undoubtedly an important factor during his lifetime. Mr. Firestone has been 
the Henry Ford of the tire industry, making tires more cheaply than most 
of his competitors, selling them in his own way and at his own price. The 
output of the Firestone company is sufficiently large so that no price of 
which Mr. Firestone disapproved could last long. The violent fluctuations of 
rubber prices have been an additional obstacle to price agreement. When the 
orice of rubber is changing rapidly there is a conflict of interest between the 
Big Four who have large rubber inventories and the smaller firms who buy 
their rubber on the spot market; and it would be difficult to reconcile this 
conflict. Moreover, the mere fact that a fixed price for tires would require 
frequent alteration introduces grave administrative difficulties. 

The most important reason for the persistence of price-competition, how- 
ever, is probably the rise of the large retailer. In the late twenties several 
retail chains decided to enter the tire business. By 1935 Sears-Roebuck, 
Montgomery-Ward, Standard Oil and other large oil companies were mak- 
ing one-quarter of the renewal sales. These tires, though sold under private 
brands, were all manufactured by the Big Four.* Most manufacturers were 
faced after 1928 with extensive unused capacity and were eager to secure 
orders at any price above direct cost. Goodyear, for example, sold to Sears- 
Roebuck at 35 per cent less than the price to dealers of Goodyear’s own first- 
line tires. The factory cost of the two tires was almost exactly the same, 
and they were substantially uniform in quality. This buying advantage en- 
abled Sears to undersell independent dealers by as much as 30 per cent.* 

When independent dealers began to feel the bite of mass-distributor com- 
petition in the late twenties, they came to the manufacturers demanding 
lower prices. The manufacturers, in order to protect the independents who 
are still an essential part of their distributive system, were obliged to re- 
duce prices on their own brands. The manufacturers were thus placed in 
the amusing position of competing with themselves, 7.e., with their own 
tires sold under the chain brands. They were also compelled to make price- 
reductions because of the aggressive policy of Mr. Firestone, who, having 
no mass-distributor contracts, constituted himself the champion of the small 


*Sears-Roebuck All-State tires were made by Goodyear, Montgomery-Ward Riverside 
by U. S. Rubber, and Standard Oil Atlas by U. S. Rubber and Goodrich. The situation 
nas been unsettled since 1936, however, because of the adverse decision of the F.T.C. on 
the Sears-Goodyear contract and the passage of the Robinson-Patman act. Goodyear and 
Goodrich have cancelled all contracts with mass-distributors, and Sears-Roebuck is obtain- 
ing its tires from a number of small producers. 

‘Federal Trade Commission: In the matter of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
(Docket 2116). See also W. W. Leigh, Some Marketing Problems of the Tire Industry 
(unpublished doctoral thesis, Northwestern University, 1936). 

* The tire dealer, of course, mounts and services the tires which he sells, and is therefore 
able to charge somewhat higher prices. He has also the advantage of the tire company’s 
advertised brand. When allowance has been made for these factors, Sears has still a 
competitive advantage of perhaps 15 per cent. The advantage of Montgomery-Ward, 
Standard Oil and the rest is probably somewhat less. 
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isnot HB, 11 per cent of the manufacturer's selling price. By 1933 this had in- 
‘Seats MM -reased to $1.53 per tire, or 30 per cent of the selling price.° Scattered test 
ecline. HMB ata indicate that no one tire actually enjoys a continuous superiority over 
€con- MM || others. Development of a new process may give one producer a clear 
Painst superiority for a few months. Such innovations, however, quickly become 


ve ob- MM ommon knowledge and the advantage of the innovator is wiped out. The 
alers.’ HB oreat improvement in tire quality during the past 30 years’® is undoubtedly 
itectly HM jue to constant repetition of this cycle of invention and imitation. 

nally 

ewhat II 

mers The existence of product differentiation, oligopoly, and price-competition 
‘Point HB i; now been demonstrated. Professor Chamberlin concludes that under 


have sicse conditions, and assuming in addition complete knowledge, economic 
behavior, a large number of buyers, identical cost and demand curves for 


ained ll sellers, and absence of cyclical fluctuations, the following results may 
Which TB he expected: (1) close correspondence between price and average total cost 
ne al: HM including “normal” profits), (2) no unused plant capacity, except for 
hatory TMF relatively short periods, (3) too many producers, each of less than the 
Manu HM optimum size."* To what extent have these results appeared in the tire 
>utors I industry? If it should develop that the tire industry has not behaved in the 
ndent expected way, this would of course prove nothing as to the validity of the 
mina: HP theory of monopolistic competition. It would indicate, however, that the 
hused HB factors of which the theory takes account have in this case been overborne 
by other elements. An appeal to facts, while it can never disprove a theory, 

Com: HS may help in estimating the wsefulness of theoretical conclusions. 
ducer 1. Mechanization of production, chemical discoveries, and the downward 
es are 
large Taste II 
ear to Tire Prices anp Cost oF Propuction, 1921-33 
f tire, Ye: Cost of a Cost Index Index of tire 

” | tire and tube (1927 = 100) prices (1926= 100) 
count: 1921 | 13.94 139.4 179.0 
ae 1923 | 10.70 107.0 109.5 
obliged 1925 11.80 118.0 98 .6 
| 1927 | 10.00 100.0 76.3 
ber 3i, 1929 | 8.20 82.0 55.6 

1931 | 5.13 51.3 43.8 

193 | 
1933 | 4.22 42.2 40.4 
et sales 


7 * Federal Trade Commission: Docket 2116. 
~ The average life of a tire has increased from six months in 1910 to more than two 
fears at present, and the average mileage yielded has increased from 3,500 to 20,000. 
(U, S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Rubber Section, Circular 3171.) 
| “". .. although the general conclusion is that the scale of production may be either 
| ‘arger or smaller than under pure competition, it seems much more likely to be smaller” 
(1 beory of Monopolistic Competition, p. 166). 
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ent, The trend of renewal sales, however, turned downward in 1928 and 
iter 1929 original equipment sales also declined. The recovery since 1933 
has been insufficient to take up the slack in productive capacity. The capacity 
of the industry was estimated at something between 82 and 98 millions of 
tires in 1934,"* and large plants have been constructed by Goodyear and 
Ford since that date. The total output of tires in 1936 was only 58.1 million. 
it would appear that even if no additional plants are built the industry 
will suffer from excess capacity for some years to come. 

This co-existence of unused plant and active price-competition over a 
considerable period requires an explanation. The burst of plant construction 
in the late twenties seems to have been due to a faulty forecast of demand. 
It is more difficult to understand how investors, in the face of the poor 
dividend record of the industry, were induced to purchase the common 
stock by which the new construction was largely financed. The explanation 
is probably to be found in the general optimism and the uncritical acceptance 
of new issues which prevailed during 1928 and 1929. 

The entrepreneur of theory, when confronted with less than ‘“‘normal” 
earnings, is supposed to disinvest. During the twenties, however, despite low 
earnings, some 40 millions were reinvested as compared with 30 millions 
distributed in common dividends. At the present time large annual ad- 
ditions are once more being made to surplus, but only Firestone has re- 
sumed common dividends. The explanation may be partly that corporation 
officials are interested in developing and maintaining a large organization 
as well as in securing returns to the stockholders. It is very well for the 
calculating outsider to suggest that a business should be allowed to stagnate 
or waste away when it no longer yields normal returns on investment. To an 
official within the institution, however, such a proposal seems somehow 


f treasonable. The corporation is a petty state whose borders, if they cannot 


be extended, must at least be maintained. A variety of motives, desire for 
influence and prestige as well as for salary, unreasoning loyalty as well as 
rational self-seeking, probably enter into the decisions of executives. 

It should also be remembered that over the past fifteen years disinvestment 
has been rendered difficult by the pace of technical development. New 
processes require new machinery, new tire sizes require new curing molds. 
It has accordingly been necessary to discard machinery long before it is 


“The Code Authority for the industry in August, 1934, published an estimate of 82 
millions, but admitted that this was a conservative figure. The NRA Research and Planning 
Division estimated the capacity of the industry on January 1, 1933, at 98.5 millions. This 
estimate is almost certainly too high, since it appears to overlook seasonality of production; 
20 per cent of the annual output is produced in two peak months in the spring, and the 
possible annual output of the industry is therefore only about 85 per cent of its apparent 
capacity. Moreover, both these estimates appear to use capacity in the sense of maximum 
possible production from the plants. We are interested, however, in the rate of output at 


aye’ unit costs will be lowest; and this will evidently be somewhat below “capacity” in 
the above sense, 
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selling expenditures without a marked rise in unit costs. But consumer 
reference for established brands is so strong that rapid expansion of sales 
: unlikely. It is therefore not surprising that several medium-sized firms 
have gone bankrupt in the attempt to achieve national distribution. The 
small firms which have survived have concentrated their sales efforts on the 
larger population centers, and usually on only one section of the country. 

It may also be argued that much of the selling expenditures of the large 
6rms constitutes uneconomic use of resources, and this for two reasons: (a) 
there is no evidence that the tires of the large producers differ appreciably 
in quality. Sales promotion efforts thus appear to have little informative 
value except, perhaps, in speeding the adoption of such innovations as the 
balloon tire and the life-guard tube. (b) It was pointed out in the preceding 
paragraph that the Big Four owe their continued dominance in the industry 
largely to consumer preference developed through advertising. The argument 
that advertising makes possible the economies of large-scale production seems 
in this case to prove too much. For here advertising seems to be the main 
factor preventing the expansion of small, efficient producers, while keep- 
ing in existence plants of more than optimum size. 


Ill 


The results of this study suggest that the usefulness of the theory of 
monopolistic competition may easily be exaggerated. It has undoubtedly 
done excellent service in liberating economists from the bondage of pure 
competition and in indicating those features of modern industry on which 
attention ought to be concentrated. The concepts of the individual firm as 
a monopolist faced with a sloping demand curve, and of the possibility of 
changing the position of this curve through selling expenditures, are now 
indispensable to workers in this field. When one attempts, however, to use 
the detailed conclusions of the theory to predict the behavior of a particular 
industry, the results are less happy. In the present case, for example, it 
was impossible to predict the competitive behavior of tire producers, or the 
persistence of unused plant over a long period, or the uneconomic size of 
plants in the industry. We were obliged to explain these phenomena on an 
empirical basis, by appealing to data of which equilibrium theory takes little 
account—personal foibles of business men, errors of judgment, cyclical 
fluctuations of business, strategic positions and hard bargaining. The theory 
of monopolistic competition, like the theory of pure competition, is an ab- 
stract construction which because of its highly simplified assumptions can- 
not possibly describe the facts of a particular case. 

_The study leads also to reflections concerning public policy. Concentra- 
tion of production in the hands of a few large firms can apparently exist 
without any planned exploitation of consumers. The interest of consumers 
has been protected in this case by the efficiency and uncodperativeness of 
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INVESTMENT AND COSTS OF PRODUCTION 


ifficul Mo st modern business-cycle theories are couched in terms of “cumulative processes.” 
ve the ment creates incomes which are spent on consumption goods, and consumption stimu- 
. Such - investment. The turning points of the cycle, crisis and recovery, have then to be 
> hel xplained by exogeneous forces. 
P it can, however, be shown that the theory of cumulative processes is not beyond doubt. 
e turn- . is generally agreed that for various reasons a process of expansion will be accompanied 
nterest » rising costs. In a world of immobile labor and specialized equipment, unemployment 
manv- nj idle resources may coexist with scarcity of factors and inelastic supply of output, 
ad the concept of “full employment” loses much of its meaning. If this is so, increasing 
ze and ’ emand for consumption goods must, by its effects on costs, adversely affect durable 
of the ment. During the upswing, the rise in costs and prices will be accentuated by com- 
ty aos The faster the rise the sooner the boom will break, because durable 
nent becomes unprofitable. The dilemma of a monetary policy which aims at stabiliz- 
nt that be the rate of expansion is recognized. 
res are I 
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One of the more gratifying aspects of recent investigations into the trade 
ycle is the remarkable rapprochement on the nature and conditions of 
he cumulative processes of expansion and contraction. However much 
conomists may quarrel about the forces determining the ‘‘turning points’’ 
of the cycle, 7.e., crisis and recovery, there exists today fairly wide agreement 
hat the intermediate periods of the cycle, 7.e., prosperity and depression, are 
haracterized by self-reénforcing processes of expansion and contraction of 
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, Must 
and employment and output. 
public This rapprochement became possible only when it was generally realized 


that we are living in a world in which the supply of many factors of 
production, notably labor, is sometimes highly elastic, and where, with the 
general use of bank deposits as means of payment, fairly large changes in 
he demand for money can take place without affecting the rates of 
interest. These two circumstances—the existence of unemployment and the 
elasticity of the monetary system—are the necessary condition of the cumu- 
lative processes. Even about the mechanism of the latter there is today 
little disagreement. 

The fact that ours is a dynamic world, in which inventors are day and 
obably @Mpnight racking their brains to find some slight improvement in productive 
nomic technique, has so far prevented serious controversies about the causes of 
ailable gi tccovery by allowing economists to fall back on the convenient expedient of 
orrow, Mecxogeneous forces for the explanation of the lower turning point of the 
over a Mecycle. In such a dynamic world, sooner or later, investment opportunities are 

bound to arise which will tend to raise the marginal productivity of some 

LDS types of capital above the current rate of interest. With fixed MV this 
eden would immediately be checked by the forces of the money market, 

but where, as in our world, the readjustment of the rates of interest depends 

Bon the attitude of the banks, this is, for reasons we need not go into here, 

ualikely to happen. The inducement to invest thus being untrammelled by 

monetary forces, investment in the newly opened lines will have its well 
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Kalecki seems to have exaggerated the economic significance of his technical 
time-lags. The mere fact that the production of a good takes time is not in 
itself sufficient to show why this technical fact can have its economic 
repercussions only after the good has been “‘delivered.” If the entrepreneur 
who has ordered it is unable to forecast the results of his actions, there are 
others who will do it for him. There are, in a fully developed free exchange 
economy, speculative markets for assets and claims; and on these markets 
speculators are in the habit of forecasting the results of everything they 
hear about by raising or lowering share prices. Since in Mr. Keynes’s 
theory, share prices express the marginal efficiency of capital,* Mr. Kalecki’s 
argument is not very convincing. 

The under-consumptionist wing is represented by Mr. Harrod.” Accord- 
ing to him, investment is a function of the rate of increase of consumption. 
As soon as the latter declines (which is, of course, quite possible even 
where consumption increases absolutely) investment will fall off and the 
process of expansion will come to an end. This decline is caused by a 
number of factors which make themselves felt more strongly the longer 
expansion lasts, and which bring about a “shift to profits,” 7.e., an increase 
in the percentage of profit per unit of output. One of these factors is the 
“diminishing elasticity of demand,” an alleged tendency of markets to 
become more monopolistic as people grow richer.* But surely, of all phases 
of the cycle it is during prosperity that we should expect new firms to enter 
the field. And of the other causes of the shift to profits, Professor Neisser 
has said that “the constellation supposed in Mr. Harrod’s pattern is much 
more likely to prevent any upswing at all than to explain the end of 
prosperity and the trade cycle.” 

It is, indeed, to the changes which profits undergo during the cycle that 
we have to look for its causal-genetic explanation; and Mr. Harrod is no 
doubt justified in stressing the importance of “the observed fact that 
fluctuations of aggregate profit in the cycle exceed fluctuations of output’’ 
(p. 77). But we have only to remember the other well known fact that 
fluctuations in the output of investment goods exceed those in the output 
of consumption goods in order to be able to infer that the most violent 
fluctuations will occur between profits in these groups of industries. 

Fluctuations in relative profitability therefore appear to be the most 
convenient starting point for a causal-genetic analysis of the trade cycle. 


II 
In spite of the rapprochement mentioned, there remain grounds for re- 
garding the cumulative process with some suspicion. In this theory an 


*Keynes, Joc. cit., p. 151, n. 1. 


"R. F. Harrod, The Trade Cycle, Oxford, 1936. 
* [bid., pp. 86-87. 


. *H. Neisser, “Investment Fluctuations as Cause of the Business Cycle,” Social Research, 
Nov., 1937. 
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more closely the causes and effects of the cost movements which accompany 
the cumulative processes. 

It is generally agreed that, even with widespread unemployment and 
idle equipment, a process of expansion is bound to be accompanied by a 
rise in marginal costs. It is sometimes thought that this is due partly to 
the heterogeneity of labor and equipment, and partly to the probability of 
encountering all sorts of “bottle-necks” as soon as surplus stocks are ex- 
hausted. But, as we shall attempt to show, this is but one aspect of a more 
fundamental phenomenon governed by forces which deprive the concept 
of full employment of much of its meaning. 

The rise in marginal costs is sometimes ascribed to the fact that the 
unemployed are necessarily inferior workers; but this is not a convincing 
argument. It is true that on the whole entrepreneurs will try to keep their 
best workers even in the depression, but for obvious reasons they may not 
be able to do so. Moreover, a major depression is usually accompanied by 
bankruptcies and the closing down of whole factories involving the dis- 
missal of the entire staff. What is probably more important is the observa- 
tion generally made when the world was emerging from the last slump, 
je., that skilled workers who had been out of work for a long time had 
lost part of their skill. As regards the equipment with which the newly 
employed codperate, there is more reason to believe that equipment which is 
left idle during the depression is inferior, and during periods of financial 
strain it has probably not been properly maintained. As to the scarcity of 
working capital, it would seem that cost movements resulting from this 
scarcity could be only of a temporary character. 

The main causes lie deeper, and the real problems involved are more 
fundamental than that. Immobility of labor and specialization of equipment 
are outstanding features of the world in which we are living; and they 
present serious impediments to any expansion of output. With given 
technique, the coefficients of production are fixed in the short run, and the 
elasticities of substitution are extremely low. Hence, a smoothly running 
general process of expansion would require factors available in exactly those 
proportions in which they have to be combined. This, of course, is a mere 
wish-dream. In a world in which children are not born to fit the production 
function of particular industries, and where many equipment goods are of 
such highly specialized nature that they cannot be shifted from one line 
of production to another without total or partial loss of the capital invested 
in them, scarcity of labor and widespread unemployment may exist at the 
same time; redundant plant and equipment being used to full capacity may 
be found side by side." For every combination of factors the elasticity of 
output depends on the elasticity of supply of the scarcest factor. If a product 


" Haberler, op. cit., p. 258. 
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volume of investments tends to diminish with the rise in value of ...a 
magnitude . . . which may be given by increasing durability of the invest- 
ment goods.” 18 He adds that “this tendency will be strengthened by the 


scarce 

asts, it fact that the longer the time-dimension of an investment the less the in- 
as far duences of changes in profits and receipts during relatively short periods 
rs will upon the volume of investments.” 


As the income stream from a durable type of investment (e.g., a house) 


~. will extend over a great number of years, the level of demand for its 
utther- services in every single year will become a matter of relative indifference. 
The investor will have to make a rough estimate of the average yield to be 
nt are expected, and if this average refers to, say, 40 or 50 years, the present level 
ng on, of demand will hardly affect his decision at all. But the most durable types 
red."2 of investment are most sensitive to changes in the rate of interest. It 
tkers” follows that the types of investment most likely to react to changes in 
ile the interest conditions are least likely to respond to changes in consumption 
: Over: demand and vice versa. This already suggests that the cumulative process 
of expansion may not be such a well-lubricated merry-go-round after all! 
ints of It is possible to extend this theorem so as to cover costs other than 
1 with interest. The rate of interest relates a future income stream to a present 
credit capital outlay. With a given rate of interest, the investor’s decision depends 
licy of on the cost of this present outlay and the size of the expected future income 
MES 2 stream, /.¢., he has to compare a present outlay exclusively determined by 
lich in the present level of costs and prices with an expected income stream which, 
nt. An as we have seen, is unlikely to be affected by this at all. It follows that, in 
nt may the case of durable investment, the average yield of which is independent 
ossible of present conditions, a rise in costs will check the inducement to invest and 
inants vice versa. 
sump- Mr. Keynes’s version of this story, 7.e., that “if current costs of produc- 
tion are thought to be higher than they will be later on, that will be a 
further reason for a fall in the marginal efficiency of capital,”™* contains 
only half the truth. If the higher level of costs is thought to be permanent, 
the marginal efficiency of capital will fall just the same. For, when does an 
only increase in current costs give rise to the belief in its permanency? Evidently 
head this will be the case, if—in the opinion of the market and in the sense 
in which unsophisticated people use this expression—current costs are now, 
- after the increase, “‘at their equilibrium level,” 7.e., at a level at which they 


are compatible with existing economic conditions. 

As opinion on such matters does not change overnight, it follows that, 
before the increase, current costs were at what according to general opinion 
was a subnormal level. Hence, there must have been at that time a good 
deal of “bargain-hunting,” i.e., investment activity induced by the low 
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This goes far to explain the remarkable rdle of housebuilding as the type of 
avestment activity which has so often in depressions of the past led the 
frst steps toward recovery. 


We have so far rigidly adhered to our initial assumption about a perfectly 
dastic supply of money. As it was one of our main purposes to show that, 
even with the most accommodating of monetary policies, the process of 
expansion will come sooner or later to an abrupt end, this was, indeed, an 
indispensable hypothesis. It is, however, unlikely that it will meet with the 
ipproval of the advocates of an expansionist credit policy. “If for some 
reason or other,” they will argue, “the marginal efficiency of capital falls, 
the correct policy to pursue in order to prevent investment from falling is 
‘o reduce the rate of interest.’’ If because of the rise in costs durable invest- 
ment becomes less profitable, is it not possible to restore profitability by 
reducing the rate of interest? And will this not be all the more adequate 
as the most durable investments and those most responsive to changes in 
the rate of interest will be the most adversely affected? Our next task 
therefore will be to show that this is not so and that, on the contrary, such a 
cheap money” policy by its effects on prices and costs will further add to 
the difficulties of investment and finally defeat its own ends. 

For this purpose we need a set of additional assumptions. We shall as- 
sume that in our system there are only two rates of interest, a “long-term 
rate’ represented by the price level of industrial bonds (capital market) 
and a “short-term rate,” .e., the discount at which 90 days’ bills of ex- 
change are exchanged against money (money market). Bonds can, by 
assumption, be used only for financing investment in fixed capital. Capital 
and money market during the first part of this section are completely 
isolated so that the monetary authority can operate in either of them without 
affecting the other. 

Hitherto we have been arguing as though prices rose pari passu with 
marginal costs as the process of expansion is going on. In reality, of course, 
this will not be so; and we find that during prosperity, under the pressure 
of speculation, prices will tend to ‘“‘run ahead of costs.’ As soon as ex- 
pansion is well under way and the aim of monetary policy is generally 
known to be expansionist, speculators will naturally accumulate stocks of 
commodities. As few things are more certain in the world in which we are 
ving than that expansion will sooner or later lead to increases in wages 
and other costs, the accumulation of commodity stocks—the intertemporal 
transfer of goods from points of lower to points of higher marginal cost— 
will not be a very risky business. This speculative activity, implying as it 
does additional investment in stocks, will of course tend to speed up the 
whole process and thereby to shorten it. Prices will rise faster, and the 
high prices will make employment, output, and marginal costs rise earlier 
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IMu- HH je long-term rate under such circumstances in order to maintain the level 
| off. HM + investment would mean merely to encourage commodity speculators by 
1 cir. adicating that the authority will do nothing to prevent costs from rising 


have Wherever they might, /.e., that it will “always satisfy the needs of trade.” 
itua- HE pices and costs will therefore rise all the more violently. Moreover, we 

have to bear in mind that in the real world capital and money markets are 
tions HM oot completely isolated. Not only are there fairly large funds like the 
Our HM jiquid resources of insurance companies and similar institutions capable of 
e being invested in either market, but the commodity speculators themselves 
tself Ba il possess securities which they can use as collateral and the prices of 
fate MR which would rise if long-term rates were reduced. 


Il of Our monetary authority thus finds itself confronted with the following 
Cipal MH Jiiemma: A rise in the long-term rate of interest will check the inducement 
that, HMM, invest. A reduction will, by its effect on prices and costs, have the same 


tself result unless the short-term rate is raised at the same time; but this would 
Most be pussible only under conditions of complete isolation. If the long-term 
hort: nite is simply maintained, a restrictionist money market policy can only 


£08 B® postpone but not avoid the moment at which rising costs impair the 
rom profitability of durable investment. ‘‘Expansionist policy,’” whatever mean- 
_ ng we may attach to it, emerges therefore as a somewhat doubtful panacea. 
the 
rates VI 
and It is beyond the scope of this investigation to formulate general principles 
100s WME of monetary policy in a dynamic world; and it certainly is not our task to 
say what monetary administrators ought to do when after a prolonged 
itive HMM criod during which matters have been allowed to drift they are suddenly 
cks. awakening to a spell of renewed activity. It is easy to see that the problem 
with bristles with difficulties. 
. As we have pointed out, the ‘“‘maintenance of full employment” as a 
- IS BM principle of economic policy is highly ambiguous. A “point of full em- 
> ployment’’ at which according to the doctrine of fashion a hitherto beneficial 


expansionist credit policy suddenly becomes inflationary and dangerous 
vn simply does not exist. But, as during expansion at almost any point some 
” actors are becoming scarce, the conditions of inflation are pro tanto 


ould constantly satisfied. If real wages decline with expansion, the decision 
or tO whether, if we allow a further measure of expansion, its benefits will 
y. It outweigh the sacrifice in real wages, already involves interpersonal com- 
vn parisons of utility of the kind to which economic theory has no answer. But 
with 

“the be the case discussed in the last section the monetary authority might, 
“- y bringing about a sharp rise in the short-term rate accompanied by a 


smaller increase in the long-term rate, cause such a collapse of commodity 
prices that its beneficial effects on the cost of investment would outweigh 
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There is, however, scope for doubts as to the effects of the crisis. It is 
by no means certain that even with the most flexible cost structure it will 
be possible to complete processes of production which, owing to some 
hock, have once been interrupted. It is here that the analytical tools of 
atic equilibrium analysis prove of little value. And it is here that the 
large shadow of secondary depression falls on the field of knowledge we 
have tilled. 

L. M. LACHMANN 

London, England 
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xsts or prices fail to move up or down simultaneously with other, more 
fexible, items. But, although there exists almost no disagreement as to the 
nature of these disturbances, there are different views concerning the means 
and ways of eliminating them. 

(1) “Flexibility” Approach. Certain writers have attacked the problem 
of “neutralizing”’ money by advocating measures to restore the flexibility of 
costs and prices of those items constituting prime costs.’ The general idea is 
to establish a monetary system which prevents discrepancies between the 
value of money as an exchange medium, on the one hand, and the value of 
money as a standard for accounting, or of future commitments or deferred 
payments. 
~ (2) “Monetary Stabilization” Approach. A second group of writers con- 
siders price rigidities, in many instances, inevitable. Moreover, a certain type 
of rigid price may become the “objective” of monetary policy. Thus, they 
suggest as a matter of social policy stabilizing the real income of capital, or 
of labor, or the amount of wealth commanded by fixed capital assets, by 
attempting to stabilize the price level of goods and services.‘ In proposals of 
this type, the immediate object of monetary stabilization is the average of 
flexible” prices, 7.e., of prices usually thought of as responding, as a whole, 
rather quickly to fluctuations in the quantity of effective money. 

But we may also think of a policy which contemplates stabilization of the 
rigid prices, through lifting or lowering the flexible prices to a level com- 
parable to that of the rigid ones by means of an increase or a decrease in the 
quantity of effective money. Such a policy® aims at relieving the economy 
from the danger of slow and painful up or downward movements of the 
sticky costs or prices, with all the economic and political disturbances that 
may accompany such movements. The first impression might be that this 
policy would produce the same result as the one suggesting stabilization of 
real income. But actually the two differ in that the stabilization of rigid items 
allows for changes in the price level of the flexible items and therefore, on 
principle, for changes in real income, or in the amount of wealth commanded 
by a fixed capital asset. In defense of this approach it may be said that it 
oifers a possible solution to the problem of monetary stabilization in a system 
where technology, and therefore the efficiency of the factors of production, 


*This type of approach is exemplified by the writings of A. C. Pigou, Theory of Un- 
employment, London, 1933; L. Robbins, The Great Depression, London, 1934; H. C. 
simons, A Positive Program of Laissez-Faire, Public Policy Pamphlet no. 15, University of 
Chicago Press, 1934; G. Koopmans, “Zum Problem des “Neutralen’ Geldes,” in Beitrage 
tur Geldtheorie, ed. by F. A. von Hayek, Vienna, 1933. 

‘The literature on this subject is extensive. Some of the more prominent advocates are: 
A. Marshall, in his Reply to the Commissioners on Trade Depression, in 1886; 1. Fisher, 
as ibilizing the Dollar, New York, 1925; K. Wicksell, Interest and Prices, London, 1936; 
G Cassel, Post-War Monetary Stabilization, New York, 1928. 

The literature on this type of proposal is scanty. R. G. Hawtrey, The Art of Central 


Banking, London, 1933, pp. 303, recommends a policy of stabilizing money wage rates. 
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There is, however, a great difference between relying on flexibility as the 

je means to monetary stability, and aiming at flexibility in certain parts 
of the cost and price system, as one among the various features of a program 
of diminating “‘monetary”’ disturbances. The following brief discussion of 
the limitations of the second type of approach will serve to throw more 
light on this point. 

(2) In so far as “monetary stabilization” of the type suggested in this 
paper attempts to stabilize the value of money in terms of some major sticky 
orice, it implies a standard of value that has some degree of stability. There- 
fore it avoids one of the main shortcomings of the ‘flexibility’ approach. 
There remain, however, several difficulties. 

The first arises from the fact that there is more than one rigid item in the 
economy which, if chosen as the object of a monetary policy regulating the 
quantity of circulating media in such a way as to remove the danger of 
painful up or downward movements of this rigid item, implies changes in 
the volume of effective money which may differ in magnitude from those 
implied by another rigid price.* In other words, a rigid price, if chosen as 
an object of stabilization, may lead to a monetary expansion large enough 
to make other sticky prices fall below the level of flexible prices, while, from 
the standpoint of this particular rigid price, another objective fails to lift the 
fexible prices to a sufficiently high level. In the first of these two alterna- 
tives the disturbance would be in the nature of “‘inflation’’; in the second, 
of “deflation.” 

III. A Compromise Position 


The task, then, is to work out a combination of the ‘‘monetary stabiliza- 
tion” approach and the “‘flexibility’”” approach by using the feasible parts 
f each, provided these parts fit together to a consistent policy. It is by no 
means certain that such fitting and, at the same time, feasible parts can be 
found.® But assuming, for the sake of argument, that they can be found, to 
what extent would these achievements serve to eliminate “‘monetary’’ dis- 
tutbances? The monetary stabilization of some major sticky price would 
operate so as to promote relative constancy in the flow of money and, there- 
fore, stability of prices in general. It would minimize those synchronous, 


‘They differ if the rate of growth, or shrinkage, in the market of goods or services the 
prices of which are sticky, is not the same all round. If, for instance, money wage rates were 
hosen as an object of stabilization (and therefore, also, as a means of controlling the value 
t money), the quantity of effective money would, under modern growth of the working 
population, come close to being constant through long periods of time, especially if time 
rates prevail. On the other hand, a monetary policy aiming at stabilizing the nominal value 
‘ capital charges in order to relieve industry, as a whole, from the danger of being forced 
‘o write down its fixed long-term debt, and also calculated, of course, to avoid windfall profits 
*y borrowers, would most probably imply a considerable increase in the quantity of effective 
money through time. 

"Some suggestions along this line have been made by the present writer in an article 


“ iS Zur Frage des ‘Neutralen’ Geldes,” in Zeitschrift fiir Nationalékonomie, 1938, Band ix, 
et, p. 12, 
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it may also mean a proposal to attempt, either through decree or concerted 
action among producers and owners of factors of production, a quick, all- 
sound reduction of money costs down to a definite level, depending on the 
low-level of the prices that have fallen, followed by a stabilization pro- 
gram.? The first of the two alternatives is subject to the objections raised 
against the “‘flexibility’” approach. These objections do not apply to the sec- 
ond, which basically assumes the position of the “monetary stabilization’’ 
approach. It differs, however, as to the method of restoring a healthy rela- 
tionship between the rigid and flexible items in so far as it implies a move- 
ment of the rigid factors throughout a period of transition. Such a pro- 
posal arises from the consideration that an attempt to lift the fallen prices 
with the help of monetary injections in times of depression implies the use 
of drastic monetary measures such as, for instance, inflationary financing of 
public works. The choice between the deflationary and the inflationary 
method of adjustment is, for those who are not afraid of taking into account 
inflationary recovery schemes, largely a question of expediency. It seems to. 
be more and more agreed that in economics based on an individualistic 
order there is hardly a hope in the direction of quick deflationary processes. 

Moreover, in order to be able to arrive at a fair judgment of the merits of 
the “monetary stabilization” approach, in the compromise form stated above, 
we have to think of it as a permanent device of the economy. A consistent 
and alert monetary control implies action before the rigid prices have started 
their dragging downward movement. Such timely action would most proba- 
bly necessitate less drastic means than an attempt to introduce a monetary 
stabilization scheme during the downward phase of the cycle. It is, there- 
fore, not merely a “fair weather”’ policy. 

WALTER EGLE 
Ohio State University 


* Whereby some rigid price or cost factor would, on its newly attained level, serve as 
a measure to regulate the quantity of effective money. 
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I 


As the basis for discussion, we shall suppose that the quantities purchased 
depend solely upon the money income received and the several prices paid. 
Moreover, to facilitate the discussion of our main problem, we shall deal 
with a single consumer, thereby avoiding the complex problems surrounding 
the relation of income distribution to demand,? and also rule out the possi- 
bility of savings (positive or negative). } 

Although the consumer's behavior, under the conditions laid down, is 
influenced by changes in money income and changes in prices, it is better 
to divide the factors in his demand in a slightly different fashion. The 
consumer's “‘resources’’ are doubled, either if income doubles, prices being 
constant, or if all prices are halved, income being constant. In the two cases, 
his behavior will be the same provided the “number of counters”’ of itself 
has no influence.* In general, a change in the consumer's resources arises 
either from a change in income or from a change in the cost of the basket 
of goods originally purchased, or from both. The reaction of the consumer 
to a change in resources will be the same whatever its origin, and hence we 
take this change as the first factor in the consumer's behavior. The second 
factor influencing his behavior is the variation in the relative price structure 
with which he is faced. In the present discussion, the chief change in the 
relative price structure with which we are concerned occurs through a 
change in a single price, the given commodity becoming cheaper or more 
expensive relative to all other items. 


with the so-called “psychological” analysis of demand in terms of utility and indifference 
systems. For general discussions, the following may be cited: J. R. Hicks and R. G. D. 
Allen, “A Reconsideration of the Theory of Value,’ Economica, Feb. and May, 1934; 
Henry Schultz, “‘Interrelations of Demand, Price, and Income,” Jour. of Pol. Econ., 
Aug. 1935; and R. G. D. Allen, ‘Professor Slutsky’s Theory of Consumer's Choice,” 
Rev. of Econ. Stud., Feb., 1936. For our purpose, it is sufficient to observe that the 
criterion of inter-commodity relationship offered by this analysis is simply the mutually 
exclusive, price-demand test already mentioned, subject to one qualification which will 
be made later in this paper. See, for example, Hicks and Allen, op. cit., part ii, p. 211. 
The merits of this type of demand analysis do not concern us here, but one remark is in 
rder. Utility and indifference systems are really not “psychological” theories of demand, 
it we mean by the latter an attempt to relate demand behavior to other sections of our 
knowledge of human conduct. Rather, they represent merely a special, and not too 
expressive, language into which certain demand concepts can be translated. For this 
reason, a discussion of any phase of demand theory is perfectly feasible without the use 
this apparatus. 

_ The restriction to a single consumer appears also in the “psychological” analysis of 
demand, but for an entirely different reason—utility and indifference functions are incom- 
mensurable as between individuals. 

"In a general discussion, it is certainly necessary to assume that this is true, but the 
point raises some interesting problems for empirical treatment. If income and all prices 
appen to decline by ten per cent, say, is the typical consumer likely to buy the same 
basket Of goods as he would if income and all prices were constant? Or does the fall in 
income tend to produce some degree of “economizing” in spite of the fall in prices? No 
loubt, the answer would depend in part upon whether comparisons were made on a short 
t long-time basis. 
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If the relative ructure is fixed, all prices either being constant o, 
changing propor learly such quantity changes as occur arise 
solely from a chai sumer’s resources, and the effect of this firs 
factor in the co! vior may thus be observed. The influence of 
the second (relat ) factor is slightly more difficult to identify. For, in 
general, a chang prices is accompanied by a change in the 
consumer's resou if the price of bread drops by two cents, the result 
is not only a cheaj f bread as compared to other items, but also a 
decline in the co umer’s previously purchased basket of goods 

a decline of o1 the basket contained fifty loaves.) In order to 
eliminate the infl hange in resources, we resort to the device 
of ‘““compensatin hanges. This we do by assuming a simulta- 
neous change in to the change in cost of the original basket 
of goods—in th 1, allowing income to drop by one dollar, 
Under these circ consumer’s resources are left unchanged in 
the sense that aft e is just as able to buy the same basket as 
before. Any modif purchases may then be attributed to the shift 
in relative prices 

II 

The problem of \dity relationship as such is concerned with 
the effect upon f a certain change in the relative price struc- 
ture—namely, th in price of one commodity relative to all other 
items in the bu ices” factor for our purposes must be 
identified simply 1.6 That it is necessary to get rid of the 
influence of any cl rces accompanying the price variation is indi- 
cated not only by ission immediately preceding, but also on general 
grounds. For it i t whatever the relationship of a given com- 
modity to other n lemand pattern, a fall in its price may mean 
increased purchas | imply because of the rise in the consumer's 
resources; and co! tise in the given price may diminish all pur- 
chases because of Ci reduced circumstances.” Thus, we must 
be here concerned with t fect of a compensated change in one price upon 
the demand for ymodity.” 

*See Allen, 

*It is to be note t's resources are left unchanged in the foregoing 
sense, it does not f me” is constant. If he is led by the change in 
relative prices to buy goods, when he could continue to buy the same 
basket, we may say t is increased. 

* This is not to s 1t question of the consumer's reaction to changes in 
resources (i.¢., the ¢ Engel functions”) may not be considered as another 
aspect of the general modity relationships in demand. 

"This is the qualific © “psychological” analysis of demand. (See foot. 
note 1.) It is clearly not : “ndent in any way upon the utility or indifference 


basis of that analysis. 
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III 


In identifying two goods as “‘substitutes,” 7.e., as responsive to changes 
in relative prices, we usually concentrate our attention upon these com- 
modities, to the exclusion of other budget items which may be related in 
one way or another to either of the given pair. This selective procedure may 
be put in more precise form by recognizing the possibility of confining 
quantity variations as between two situations to two commodities. Suppose, 
for example, one wishes to examine the effect of a given change in the price 
ratio of butter and oleomargarine upon the consumption of these two alone. 
This may be done by assuming that the consumer's two situations—before 
and after the price changes—differ in such a way that his purchase of all 
commodities except the given pair remains unchanged.* In this case the ratio 
of the change in relative consumption of the two to the change in their 
price ratio reflects what may be called the direct, or binary competitive® 
relation of the pair. It is presumably such a binary relationship which we 
have in mind in reasoning from the ‘‘general characteristics’ of two com- 
modities, and it is here taken in as a fundamental element in the analysis.*° 

The ratio of the change in relative consumption to the change in relative 
prices reflected by the binary competitive relationship of two goods holds 
strictly only if other quantities are constant. But we may distinguish between 
those pairs of commodities for which about the same ratio is likely to be 
observed whether other commodities change or not, and those for which this 
is not true. For example, a given change in the relative cost of butter and 
oleomargarine is likely to shift their relative consumption to substantially 
the same degree whether other quantities are changing or not. In contrast, 
a given change in the relative cost of beef and lamb will no doubt affect 
their consumption differently according as the quantities of other meats 
are or are not allowed to vary. In the first case, but not in the second, 
we shall regard the binary competitive relationship as ‘‘autonomous.”’ 

Concerning the character of the quantity changes arising from the com- 


*The “experiment’’ is logically possible. If there are N commodities in the consumption 
pattern, the fact that all quantities except those of butter and oleomargarine are unchanged 
means that there are N-2 “‘conditions” to be fulfilled. But we may change the N-2 other 
prices arbitrarily. Hence there are just enough arbitrary variables to make possible the 
satisfaction of the N-2 “conditions.” 

*The terminology of inter-commodity relationship varies. We shall use the term com- 
petition to indicate the response of the consumption of two commodities to a change in their 
relative prices under the condition that only these two commodities are allowed to vary. 
Substitutability and complementarity will be used to indicate the distinction considered at 
the beginning of this paper—namely, that based on the sign of quantity change in one com- 
modity arising from a (compensated) change in the price of another, without any restric- 
tions as to quantity changes in items other than these two. 

" By the same device, one may confine quantity variations to a sub-group of three or 
more commodities. When later in the paper reference is made for purposes of illustration to 
a 'three-commodity pattern,” the implication is not that the consumer buys only three com- 
modities, but that for the moment the quantity variations are confined to these three items. 
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The particular relative price change involved in our discussion is a 
compensated cheapening, or rise in price, for one commodity as compared 
with all other items. Moreover, we are interested in comparing the quantity 
change in this one commodity with that in each of the others. Hence, the 
question of association may be put in the following special form: any pair 
of commodities, one being that showing the price change, are closely 
associated, if the change in their price ratio does not modify their relative 
consumption, and furthermore, if the accompanying changes in other quan- 
tities, caused by the given price change, do not modify the relative consump- 
tion of the given pair. In the terminology of the preceding sections, two 
commodities are closely associated if they are non-competitive in a binary 
sense, and if this binary relationship is autonomous. Any departure from 
close association may arise because either or both of these conditions are 
not fulfilled. 


The binary competitive relationship of two goods, and the closeness of 
their association, seem to be the forms in which our “reasoning”’ as to their 


connection betw een these on the one » hand and the effect of a compensated 
change in one price upon the demand for another commodity on the other. 
This, in fact, is our central problem. 

It is well to begin with a concrete, if rather trivial, three-commodity 
pattern, consisting of pie, cake and ice cream, each taken as a single, 
homogeneous commodity. Presumably, pie and cake are strongly competi- 
tive in a binary sense; and both pie and ice cream, and cake and ice cream 
are much less competitive, each pair being subject to some degree of joint 
consumption. For the moment we shall consider each of these binary rela- 
tionships as autonomous. 

With a compensated drop in the price of pie, one would expect the 
purchase of pie to increase and that of cake to decline. But the change in 
ice cream is not so easy to anticipate. While the cheapening of pie calls for a 
shift in spending from ice cream to pie, the increased consumption of pie 
may call for more ice cream to go with it. In terms of the two binary 
relationships involved, it is evident that the price change means a substantial 
shift in the relative consumption of pie and cake, and at the same time a 
relatively small change in the relative consumption of pie and ice cream. 
Clearly, these two conditions will be simultaneously fulfilled if the quantity 
of pie increases somewhat, if that of cake decreases somewhat, and if that 
f ice cream increases or decreases very slightly or not at all. 

pat what will happen in this example depends upon the quantitative 


two are clo eely stitial we mean strictly speaking that the same reaction to a large num- 


er of changes would produce a close association for the two items. 
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I pring. MMB regarded as offering an important theoretical distinction for classifying pairs 
VO com: of commodities. 

tities tp VI 

© crean The foregoing considerations apply in case the commodities involved 
Petit: A ee in one way or another related to each other. An examination of the 
s a concept of unrelated or independent goods needs to be made. It is the usual 

other 


practice to regard goods as independent if a price-change in one has no 


_— effect at all upon the demand for the second commodity—in terms of the 
depeni price-demand test, independence is the zero point lying between substituta- 
_ bility and complementarity. But it must be recognized that whatever the 
. so character of the commodities involved, “anything may happen” if we con- 
Sitesice sider variations from some particular basket of goods. We have noted, for 

BB example, that in the case of pie, cake and ice cream the cheapening of pie 
ips ar might leave the purchase of ice cream unchanged, even though the two are 
ieee obviously related goods. To designate a given pair of goods as independent 


ae in any intelligible sense, it is necessary to set up a criterion such as to lead 
PPS BE us to expect an absence of price-demand effect not only for one change in 


~m the consumer’s situation, but for a variety of changes. Goods, of course, may 
pie and be independent at one level of consumption and not at another. Cs. 
a The best clue that we may get to a case of real independence is to imagine 
y if we the consumer's reaction, with respect to a given pair of goods, to a large 
¢ third Me “aniety of relative price changes, in each case the changes being compensated. 
ie The question then is whether the quantities of the two goods are or are not 
st pai likely to be independent in the statistical sense—that is to say, whether the 

distribution of purchases of one of the goods is likely to be about the same 
—_ whatever the purchase of the other good."* If this seems to be the case, we 
in the ME ™2Y With some confidence expect any compensated change in the price of 
budge one of the goods to have little or no effect upon the purchase of the other. 
sachin For a change in the price of commodity A is usually an important factor 
lerites in ts purchase, and if it is also an important factor in the purchase of com- 
wre modity B, the two are bound to show some association in their quantities. 
ag th The task of identifying independence is difficult, not only because the 
i “general characteristics” of goods form an elusive basis of judgment, but 
sn the also because the relation between two goods may be indirect. Thus, com- 
» wi modities A and B may seem entirely unrelated, but there may be a third 
> ver commodity C which in one use is related to A and in another to B.*® In such 
Saal a case, a change in the price of A may modify the quantity of C. The latter 
Beane change, in turn, may call for a shift in the relative consumption of C and 
price . “If we did not compensate the price changes, no pair of goods would be independent. 
not be For the consumption of each would be influenced by the single “resources” factor. 


“To take an example involving raw materials rather than consumer's goods, phosphates 
and gravel seem quite unrelated. Yet limestone competes with the first in the production of 
tertilizers and with the second in the production of concrete. 
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A STUDY IN BUSINESS MORTALITY 


\—ENGTH OF LIFE OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISES IN POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK, 


4 failed to survive the first year. Less than half lasted more than i years. The 
age life of retail establishments was shorter than that of wholesale and manufacturing 
rns and longer than that of craft and service enterprises. The length of life of all 
- ve enterprises was appreciably greater in the middle of this period, when the population 
he city was almost stationary, than it was in either the early or the late years of the 
seriod, when population was increasing rapidly. Among the retail concerns, grocery stores 
have a slightly greater length of life than the average. The length of life of grocery stores 
has apparently not been reduced by chain-store competition, In general, large concerns last 
longer than small concerns, but “parlor groceries” last longer than those where the store 
| the proprietor’s home are separated. 


The high mortality rate of small business enterprises has long been 

rec megs as one of the costs of a system of free competition. When a 

siness concern fails there are direct monetary losses to creditors. But in 
the » absence of actual bankruptcy there are still apt to be heavy losses result- 
ing from the disposal of remaining stocks of merchandise, adapting equip- 
ment to other uses, and finding employment for labor in other enterprises. 

It is, of course, inevitable that the average life of individual enterprises 
should be less than that of human beings. The lifetime of such enterprises 
cannot extend beyond the adult lifetime of their owners. But whereas the 
majority of individuals reaching maturity may look forward to more than 
twenty years of productive labor, only about one business enterprise in ten 
extends beyond twenty years, and the majority are terminated in three years. 
This is true even when partnerships and corporations are added to individual 
enterprises, and all, including individual enterprises, are regarded as con- 
tinuous, in spite of changes in proprietorship, as long as their identity can 
be traced. 

This study has been made in the hope of throwing some light on the 
relative length of life of different types of business enterprises, and of 
ascertaining, if possible, whether there have been significant changes in 
length of life during the period studied. Relatively few comparable studies 
have been made; and none covering so long a period and so many different 
types of enterprise has been found.? 

This study covers all business enterprises, excepting financial concerns 


‘This study was planned and the larger part of the data for it had been gathered by 
Ruth Gillette Hutchinson, Vassar College, before her death in 1936. The study has been 
con ple eted under the direction of Arthur R. Hutchinson and Mabel Newcomer. The latter 

solely responsible for the conclusions drawn from the data. 

"The most comprehensive of these studies is E. D. McGarry, Mortality in Retail Trade, 
Univ of Buffalo Stud. in Bus., no. 4, 1930. This is limited to four types of retail stores 
and a period of ten years. It has, however, more cases for the groups in question than the 
sent study since it covers a much larger city—Buffalo. A comparable study has recently 
dee a made for Pittsburgh. For this see A. E. Boer, “Mortality Costs in Retail Trades,” Jowr- 
nai of Marketing, July, 1937, pp. 52-60. 
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the city of Poughkeepsie for a period of ninety-foy, 
sive. During this period the population of th. 
to 40,000.* Manufactures have been important 


i, employing 40 per cent of those gainfully occupied 


the city is the marketing center for the surrounding 
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y great difficulties. 

data extends beyond the city limits of Pough- 
although extended in recent years, have been 


| have covered only the most densely populated sec: 


[he directories have sometimes included business 
distinct communities, such as Wappingers Falls 
erns have not been included in this study. But 

that are an integral part of the community, although 
have been included. When population figures have 
the relation of changes in the number of enterprises 
lation, the entire population of the city and the sur- 
lyde Park, Poughkeepsie, Pleasant Valley and la 
Jone of these towns contains an incorporated village 
y size; and, although a number of business enter: 

f these towns is not included in the study, it is 
ition of the four towns is largely served by the enter- 


it less error results from comparing the concerns in 
lation of 10,006 in 1840 and 40,288 in 1930. 
Comparable figures are not available for the earlic 
ns employed in manufacture in 1860 in the county 


(7, 1854-55, 1857-58, 1858-59, 1861-62, 1863-64, and 
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yestion with the population of the city and the four towns combined than 
would result from comparing the business concerns included with the 
population of the city alone. . . 

The classification of enterprises follows that used in the Census of Occu- 
nations fairly closely for the larger divisions, except that the attempt has 
been made to segregate crafts from manufacture and trade. Under this 
dassification milliners, tailors and shoemakers have been classified under 
crafts, and hat stores, merchant tailors and shoe stores under retail trade. 
The line between crafts and retail trade is not always clear. The crafts 
usually sell their own products, but in some instances they sell both their 
own products and merchandise purchased for resale; and there is no cer- 
tainty that the classification they have chosen for themselves does, in fact, 
adequately describe their business. Such checking as could be done, how- 
ever, indicated no serious discrepancies. 

An enterprise has been defined as a business concern with a designated 
place of business. If one man carried on business at two separate addresses 
the business was listed as two concerns. When one individual was engaged 
in two types of business at the same address the one listed first was used 
as presumably the more important. For the purpose of measuring length 
of life two definitions have been used. In Tables III, XV and XVI, a 
business enterprise is assumed to terminate when there is a change of 
proprietorship. In the remaining tables a business enterprise is assumed to 
be continuous as long as its identity can be traced. Thus if a concern is 
taken over by a son or widow of the original proprietor the change is re- 
gatded as terminating the business in the first case but not in the second. 
The same applies to changes of partners and other changes where the 
identity of the original concern can still be traced under the new proprietor- 
ship. The first definition is the one commonly used in similar studies. Since, 
however, the wastes of turnover are greatly minimized when there is merely 
a change in proprietor, it has seemed important to ascertain the extent to 
which the high turnover can be attributed merely to changes in proprietor- 
ship. 

The total number of concerns recorded, under the latter definition, as in 
existence some time during the ninety-four year period, was 12,725. In 
measuring length of life, however, it was necessary to omit those in exist- 
ence in 1843, since there is no record of the year in which they started, and 
those beginning during the ten years at the end of the period, since there 
is no way of ascertaining what proportion of these will continue for more 
than ten years. The number of cases remaining, for which length of life has 
been measured, is 10,033. When the enterprise is assumed to terminate with 
any change in proprietorship, the number of concerns for which length of 
life has been measured increases to 11,222. 

Accepting the measure of length of life used in Table I, approximately 
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INESS ENTERPRISES EsTABLISHED IN Poucuxgeps; 


1844 ano 1926 A 


Proprietorship as a New Business 


VUanufacture Craft | Service | Total 
mber of Enterprises 
o45 | 1,315 | 2,618 | 10,093 


rcentage Distribution 


3 30.7 | SF 29.8 
12.5 14.7 13.0 13.6 ifet: 
12.3 9.7 | 9.4 9.7 ” 
7.8 © | 6.7 6.4 
5 3 3.9 4.1 
2.3 4 3.5 3.2 
2.4 2.6 | 2.6 2.6 
2.4 1.9 2.3 2.2 
2.0 1.9 2.0 2.0 
5.3 20.9 18.8 21.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 


~ar have been found in the directory for one year 
f these concerns may vary from a period of con. 
rly two years. Likewise, those concerns classified 
sive directories and may have been in existence 


nearly three years. 


rprises started during this period failed to 


uns an “infant death rate’ for business 
ympared with the current human infant 
and. More than half the concerns (53.1 
1 of the third year. Only one-fifth (214 

The probable life of human beings 1s 


ISHED IN POUGHKEEPSIE BETWEEN 1844 anp 1916 
THAN Twenty YEARS 


108 846 “1,062 
18 107 | 98 162 - 
16.7 12.6 | 9.2 8.1 9.7 


Life Tables, 1930, 1936. 
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EEPSIE A separate computation has been made for concerns lasting more than 
bwenty years. To obtain this figure it was necessary to omit all concerns 
rarted after 1916. The results are given in Table II. This shows that less 
han half the concerns living more than ten years survive for another ten 
— rears. 
When the duration of a business enterprise is assumed to end with any 
33 hange in proprietorship, the average length of life is somewhat diminished. 
— [ithe number of concerns that fail to live a second year rises from 29.8 
to 31.5 per cent, and the number living beyond the tenth year falls from 
8 21.4 to 18.7 per cent. Complete data for this second measure of business 
-6 lifetime are given in Table III. 


.0 I1].—Lenotu or Lire or Business ENTERPRISES EsTABLISHED IN POUGHKEEPSIE 
BETWEEN 1844 anp 1926 
- Counting Change in Proprietorship as a New Business 
| 0 Retail | Wholesale |Manufacture| Craft | Service | Total 
4 
ae Number of Enterprises 
1.0 Years of life® |— 
a 5, 567 | 183 | 1,194 | 1,423 | 2,855 | 11,222 
‘ Percentage Distribution 
— 32.5 22.4 24.0 31.9 32.9 31.5 
2 2 13.3 9.8 13.1 14.8 14.3 13.7 
3 9.2 11.5 12.7 9.8 9.6 9.8 
4 6.1 8.2 8.0 6.2 6.9 6.5 
ed to 5 5.1 6.0 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.2 
iness 6 4.2 6.6 4.5 3.7 4.0 4.2 
7 3.1 5.5 3.4 3.3 
Hie 8 2.8 1.6 2.9 2.5 3.0 2.8 
93.1 9 2.3 2.2 2.7 2.2 2.2 2.3 
21.4 10 2.7 1.9 
gs is Over 10 19.3 25.8 21.4 18.1 16.6 18.7 
Total | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
» 1916 * See Table I, note a. 
= The average length of life would be diminished still further if there 
ota were any record of those concerns beginning and ending between the dates 
i on which the directory material is recorded. Whether or not there is an 
786 appreciable number of these cannot be ascertained. 
- Considering the different types of enterprise, the wholesale businesses 
have the best record for longevity and the service enterprises have the 
Q7 


poorest record. Nearly one-third of these latter last only one year. Less 
than one-fifth extend beyond ten years; and only 8 per cent extend beyond 
twenty years. Saloons and restaurants comprise 40 per cent of these service 
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Ste 0 
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a 
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45.0 
43.2 
t of Commerce, Census of Business, 1935. 
large amounts of capital are at stake, the 
aking a more or less thorough investigation of 
nvestment, and by employing a trained man- 
capital is apt to have little experience at his 
1all choice of opportunities, and he almost 
led field in competition both with many others 
Kinps oF RETAIL ENTERPRISES EstTABLISHED 
BETWEEN 1844 anv 1926 
in Proprietorship as a New Business 
ionery Meat | Cigar | All retail 
res markets stores stores 
Number of Enterprises 
323 | 230 | 4,988 
Percentage Distribution 
35.0 33.5 29.6 
12.7 13.0 14.2 ( 
7.4 10.9 9.4 
5.3 10.4 6.2 I 
) 4.6 4.3 4.9 t 
6 5.0 6.5 4.1 < 
2.8 2-2 3.1 
2:5 3.0 2.6 
1.2 9 
1.9 2.0 
0 13.9 21.8 
0 100.0 100.0 100.0 n 
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as is of his kind and with those who have more resources and experience to 
back them. 
quir- The differences in length of life of different types of enterprise fulfill 
this expectation. No data are available on the amount of capital invested in 
RPRISE different types of enterprise; but the 1935 Census of Business gives figures 
- for gross sales and number of employees, which should be good indicators 
4 of relative size. Reclassifying these data to conform to the classification 
ring used in the present study, it is apparent that there is a marked relationship 
am, between size and length of life. The results are given in Table IV for 
a wholesale, retail and service industries. 
Comparable data are not available for manufactures and crafts since the 
Taste VI.—Lenotu oF Lire or Speciric Crarrs EstaB.isHED IN PouGHKEEPSIE BETWEEN 
1844 anv 1926 
Not Counting Change in Proprietorship as a New Business 
; Shoemakers Barbers | Tailors | All crafts 
on of : 
man- Number of Enterprises 
at his Years of life® 
331 278 | 263 | 1,318 
most | 
others | Percentage Distribution 
, 4 30.2 25.9 37.3 | 30.7 
2 15.1 10.1 14.5 14.7 
3 9.4 8.3 8.7 9.7 
4 7.5 4.9 5.6 
— 5 4.2 et 5.4 5.7 53 
sat 0 3.9 3.2 5.3 3.7 
“ 7 3.6 1.1 1.1 3.0 
& 1.8 2.2 a.m 2.6 
9 1.8 2.2 1.1 1.9 
aie 10 2.7 1.1 1.9 1.9 
198 Over 10 22.1 33.8 17.1 20.9 
Total | 100.0 100.0 100.0 


* See Table I, note a. 


Census of Manufactures omits all concerns with less than $5,000 gross sales. 
It is obvious from the nature of these enterprises, however, that manufac- 
tures are operated normally on a larger scale than crafts; and the fact that 
50.2 per cent of manufacturing establishments survived the third year as 
compared with only 43.5 per cent of the crafts conforms to the general 
proposition that the smaller enterprises have on the average a higher mor- 
tality than the larger ones. 

The length of life of the ten businesses which account for the largest 
number of enterprises is given in Tables V to VII. Of these ten businesses, 
the express service shows the lowest mortality in the first year (21.1 per 
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rcentage Distribution 
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VIII.—Comparison oF Size anp Loncevity or Dirrerent Kinps oF Business 


Average gross sales Proportion of Poughkeepsie 
Kind of business 1935 United States concerns surviving more 
total® than three years, 1844-1927 
(dollars) 
Grocery store 17,876 45.6 
Meat market 17,360 44.9 
Restaurant 12,793 41.0 
Cigar store 11,805 42.6 
Saloon? 7, 346 39.0 
Confectionery store 5,663 27.7 
Express service 4,468 60.6 
Barber shop 1,728 55.7 


* Data from United States Department of Commerce, Census of Business, 1935. 
b “Drinking Places” in 1935 Census. 


The amount of capital required is not, of course, the only important fac- 
tor determining length of life. The fact that little capital is needed may in 
itself be an aid in continuing a business. The “parlor grocery store’’ is an 
instance of this. The establishment of such a store will reduce the family 
living quarters but there is no rent. If the store is managed by someone who 
would not otherwise be employed—a wage earner temporarily unable to 
obtain employment, or a wife who would not seek employment outside the 
home— there is no labor cost. Most of the stock carried can be obtained 
on credit. Under these conditions, sales, however small, will bring some 
addition to the family income; bankruptcy is all but impossible; and failure 
to yield an adequate living for the family will not cause discontinuance of 
the enterprise. It may be abandoned very quickly, however, for a better 
opportunity, even though this be nothing but a day laborer’s job. Frequent 
instances have been found where a craftsman or ordinary laborer of one 
year appears as a grocer or saloon-keeper the next, and turns up the year 
following in his original capacity; but whether this represents an unsuc- 
cessful effort to better his position or the tiding over of temporary unem- 
ployment the directory does not reveal. 

An attempt has been made to determine the extent of these home con- 
cetns by tabulating some of the enterprises according to whether they were 
carried on at home or in separate establishments. For this purpose all gro- 
cery stores, confectionery stores, meat markets, cigar stores and saloons 
were tabulated for the periods 1873-76 and 1923-26. The results are given 
in Table IX. In both periods the home concerns predominate among gro- 
cery stores, confectionery stores and saloons, and in both periods the home 
concerns are in the minority among cigar stores and meat markets. The 
relative importance of the home enterprise has decreased in the fifty-year 
period for cigar stores, confectionery stores and saloons, but it has in- 
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ous occupations were found for 106 proprietors in the eighteen-seventies 
and 216 in the nineteen-twenties—just 39 per cent of the group in each 
period. Of this group, 38 per cent had been engaged in a related occupation 
the year before entering the business in question. “Related occupations” 
have been taken to be proprietors or clerks in any retail concern, and manu- 
facturers or wholesalers of the product sold by the retail enterprise. The 
remainder were engaged in a wide variety of pursuits; 90 distinct occupa- 
tions are recorded for the 322 proprietors listed. The wide variety of occu- 
pations and lack of relationship between the new occupation and the old 
are as characteristic of the nineteen-twenties as of the eighteen-seventies, 
and appear in all five kinds of business. Nearly one-fourth of the tobac- 
conists were formerly cigar makers and more than one-third of the owners 
of meat markets were previously butchers, but with these exceptions there 
is rarely any very Close relationship between the old occupation and the new. 


TasLe X.—Previous OccuPATIONS OF PROPRIETORS OF BusINESS ENTERPRISES® 


Number Per cent 

Related occupations 121 37.6 
Unrelated 

Skilled laborers 68 21.1 

Unskilled laborers 58 18.1 

All other 37 1.5 

No occupation 38 : 11.7 

Total 322 100.0 


* From enterprises tabulated in Table IX. 


The nature of the previous occupation seems to have little to do with the 
longevity of the new business. The life of those concerns started by indi- 
viduals who had previously engaged in “related occupations’’ was found 
to be somewhat longer than the life of concerns started by individuals with 
no apparent training for the task, but the difference found is too slight to be 
significant. Sixty per cent of the related group and 58 per cent of the un- 
elated group survived the third year. It is reasonable to suppose that a 
telationship does exist, but the limitations of the data fail to reveal it. The 
record of earlier occupations is limited to the one immediately preceding. 
Moreover, the test of relationship applied has serious limitations. 

The form of business organization is another factor that may influence 
the longevity of business concerns. It is to be expected that partnerships, on 
the whole, will outlive individual enterprises, unless each change in part- 
nets is regarded as terminating the life of the old concern and starting a 
new one. Also, on the average, corporations presumably outlive individual 
caterprises and partnerships. A comparison of Table I with Table XI 
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Taste XI].—ComPaRIsONn OF Lenctu oF Lire or Corporations AND ALL Forms oF 
Business Enrerprises, PouGHKEEPSIE, 1844-1927 
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t lives, Taste XII—CoMPARISON OF LenctH oF Lire or CorporaTIONs AND ALL Forms oF 
xtreme Business Enrerprises, PouGHKEEPsIE, 1844-1927 


Cumulative Percentage Distribution 


ISES are 
hi gher F Retail Wholesale Manufacture Craft Service 
Years 0 
whole. ty 
life al All All All All 
enter: | con. Corpo-| con- Corpo-| con. Corpo- | con. Corpo- 
| cerns rations cerns rations cerns rations cerns rations cerns rations 
USiNess 
: torless | 30 | 20 20 | 10 23 | 10 31 0 33 | 23 
e. The or less 44 | 32 29 | 30 35 | 26 45 0 46 | 37 
cerns jorless | 53 | 44 38 | 30 47 | 40 55 0 55 | 43 
inter. ME forless | 59 | 52 | 46 | 30 | SS | 48 | 61 | O | 62 | 49 
Sorless | 64 58 51 40 60 55 66 0 67 52 
IS part: borless | 68 | 63 56 | 40 66 | 63 70 0 71 | 52 
with a Torless | 72 | 65 62 | 40 68 | 69 73 0 74 | 57 
Sorless | 74 | 66 65 | 50 70 | 73 75 | 33 77 | 357 
Yorless | 76 | 68 68 | 50 73 | 75 77 | 33 79 | 66 
Oorless | 78 69 69 50 75 76 79 33 81 69 
= Over 10 | 22 | 31 31 | SO 25 | 24 21 | 67 19 | 31 
Tota Number of 
cases | 4,998] 117 | 157] 10 945 | 108 |1,315| 3 /2,618| 35 
— — Per cent in- | 
2.618 corporated| 2.9 6.4 11.4 0.2 1.3 
* See Table I, note a. 
78.2 been combined. It is to be expected that the mortality of business enter- 
prises will vary widely from year to year with business conditions. More- 
74 over, the period is long enough to show long-time trends in length of life, 
— - if any exist. 
0.0 
- : A comparison of changes in the number of going concerns in Pough- 
fe has TasLe XIII.—Business ENTERPRISES IN OPERATION IN SPECIFIED YEARS 
° ole- anu- 
for all Year Retail pa facture Craft Service Total 
rated 
forms Number 
ton of 1843 186 — 45 119 43 393 
rms of 1873 396 10 123 89 158 776 
gth of 1903 394 20 84 89 183 770 
1933 859 58 113 202 509 1,741 
d have Percentage Increase or Decrease 
ive pi 1873 over 1843 112.9 — 173.3 —25.2 267.4 97.5 
ether 4 1903 over 1873 —.5 100.0 —31.7 0.0 15.8 —.8 
1933 over 1903 118.0 190.0 34.5 127.0 178.1 126.1 
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the next with the Cleveland Trust Company indey 
ws a tendency for the number of Poughkeepsie 


m its trend in rough conformance to the deviation; 


index. Yet neither the 1907 nor the 1921 depres. 
Poughkeepsie figures; and, whereas the industri 


oward in 1933, the number of Poughkeepsie enter. 


in 1936. 

of business conditions in Poughkeepsie itself j 
of the city and the four adjoining towns ip. 

the thirty-year period, 1840 to 1870, and it seem; 

ospered accordingly. A much slower growth of 
took place in the thirty years, 1870 to 1909 

more rapid increase, 62.2 per cent, in the thirty 
ilthough the growth was not equal to that in 


r PEopLe Business EsTABLISHMENT® 


Ma mufacturd Craft Service Total 

399 151 417 46 

174 250 345 195 40 

10 455 429 209 50 

06 545 305 121 35 


it for the city and four surrounding towns. It has been 
tion between census years is equal in amount each year. 


hat the 1870 census was padded by approximately 
irposes,® but even if this is so, it is still true that 
f much slower growth than the earlier and later 


ments are reflected in the number of business 
wn in Table XIII, nearly doubled between 1843 


tly between 1873 and 1903, and more than doubled 


+ 


s per establishment is given in Table XIV. I 

number of enterprises increased more rapidly 

first period and again in the third, but declined 
iddle period. 

r length of life of business enterprises in the 

[ables XV and XVI, it is surprising to find that 

int middle period, when population increase was 
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Business ENTERPRISES IN POUGHKEEPSIE IN 
Year Perriops, 1844-1933 


Percentage Distribution 


l 
t! 
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I! 
Year 
1843 
1873 
1903 
1933 
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index least, that the length of life of business concerns was greatest. Comparing 
ceeD sie the first and second periods, a larger proportion of concerns survived three 
lations vears in the second period, except for manufactures, which have a slightly 
lepres. better record in the first period. Comparing the second period with the 
justria| third, retail, wholesale and service enterprises show a tendency toward a 
enter. shorter existence in the third period, whereas manufactures and crafts show 
a tendency toward a longer existence. The length of life in the third period 
tself is greater, on the whole, than in the first period and less than in the second 
ys in- period. 
; seems It is not clear whether these differences are the result of changes in 
wth of general business conditions. Again referring to the Cleveland Trust Com- 
1900 pany index of industrial activity, the first period has more months of busi- 
> thirty ness activity above normal than either of the two succeeding periods. The 
that in 


Taste XV.—Lenctu or Lire or Business ENTERPRISES IN POUGHKEEPSIE IN THREE 
Tuirty-YEAarR Periops, 1844-1933 


Number of Concerns 


Te 1844-73 1874-1903 1904-33 


Retail 1, 502 1,234 3,100 
40 Wholesale 21 48 148 
50 Manufacture 402 263 362 
35 Craft 578 315 562 
3 Service 731 719 1,693 
agg All enterprises 3,234 2,579 5, 865 
‘mately months above normal are 227 in the first period, 214 in the second period 
ue that and 199 in the third period.® 
d later These comparisons suggest that the length of life is in fact related to 
local changes in population growth. The data indicate that rapid increases 
usiness in population stimulate a too rapid growth of business enterprises and 
n 1843 that a relatively stable population discourages new business. At least it is 
oubled apparent that during the middle period of slow population growth, the 
number of business concerns failed to keep up with such population in- 
XIV. It crease as did take place; and in this same period the average business con- 
rapidly cern lived somewhat longer than in either the preceding or succeeding 
eclined periods. There can be little question of the relationship between the num- 
ber of people per enterprise and the length of life of the enterprises. 
in the Whether or not the reduction in the number of enterprises was the direct 
nd that result of population stability cannot be ascertained from the data. 
ase was * The periods used for this computation are 1844-76, 1874-1906, 1904-36, since a 
1683 1 concern starting in 1873, say, and ending in 1876 would be influenced by business condi- 
i in the latter year, although grouped with business concerns beginning in the period 
44-73, 
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To what extent conditions in Poughkeepsie may be typical of conditions 
elsewhere it is impossible to say. The size of the community and specific 
probably important factors in influencing longevity. 
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Taste XVI.—I INESS ENTERPRISES IN POUGHKEEPSIE IN Tugs 
Periops, 1844-1933 
rcentage Distribution 
Retail 
Year 
1874-1903 | 1904-33 
i Ss 27 | 30 
2 r iess 40 44 
3 or less 49 53 
Over 3 51 | 47 
Wholesale 
1 or less 19 18 
2 or less 27 27 
3 or less 29 35 
| 
| 
Ov 5 71 65 
Manufacture 
2 or les 38 33 
“pron 50 | 44 
O 3 50 56 
Craft 
29 29 
2 or less 42 42 
S 50 49 
O 50 51 
Service 
1 Ss 28 30 
2 41 43 
3 Ss 50 53 
( 51 47 
Total 
1 or less 27 | 29 
2 « Ss 40 42 
3 or less 49 52 
(ver 3 51 | 48 
See | el 
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To what extent conditions in Poughkeepsie may be typical of conditions 
elsewhere it is impossible to say. The size of the community and specific 
local conditions are probably important factors in influencing longevity. 
The only test of this that is available is a comparison of the length of life 
of grocery stores in Poughkeepsie and in Buffalo for the period 1919 to 
1927 inclusive, and in Pittsburgh for the period 1925 to 1934 inclusive. 
The data for Buffalo and Pittsburgh are taken from the studies by McGarry 
and Boer mentioned above.?° 

The Buffalo study shows that just 60 per cent of the 5,766 grocery stores 
starting business within this period disappeared after the first year.‘* Only 
28.6 per cent of the 262 Poughkeepsie grocery stores starting business 
within this period failed to reach a second year. Chain stores have been 
excluded in both cities in making this comparison. A part of this difference 
may be accounted for by the fact that both the classified section and the 
main body of the directory were used in the Poughkeepsie study, whereas 
only the classified section was used in the Buffalo study. In using the Pough- 
keepsie directories it was found that some stores disappearing from the 
classified section continued to be listed in the main body of the directory. 
Consequently, a tabulation from the classified directory alone would fail to 
measure the full length of life of a few concerns. Also, if a firm disap- 
peared from the directory for a single year it was assumed that this was 
merely an omission of the directory, for the Poughkeepsie study, whereas 
it was regarded as the end of an old business and the beginning of a new 
business in the Buffalo study. These omissions are not frequent enough, 
however, to account for all the difference in the two figures. The “infant 
mortality’’ of the Buffalo stores must in fact have been materially greater 
during this period than the mortality of the Poughkeepsie stores. 

The Pittsburgh study and the Poughkeepsie study are more nearly com- 
parable in method. When a firm disappeared for a single year it was as- 
sumed to have continued, and firms disappearing for longer periods were 
sought in other classifications. The Pittsburgh study shows that 46.7 per 
cent of grocery stores disappear after the first year,’* as compared with 60 
per cent in Buffalo. This is, however, a somewhat different period. The 
proportion of Poughkeepsie groceries that failed to survive the first year 
was 31.4 per cent for the period covered by the Pittsburgh study (1925- 

1934). This is slightly higher than the percentage for the earlier period. 
Even so the mortality is substantially greater in the larger city. 


"See note 1, Since the directories for all three communities are compiled and pub- 
ed by the same firm, the data for the three studies should be strictly comparable. 

McGarry, op. cit., p. 170. 

Boer Op. cit., p. 54, 
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: Teaching Economics 
d This note arises from some doubts on what Professor Tuttle wrote in the 


March (1938) issue of the Review. 

It has been the policy of many teachers of economics that beginners in eco- 
nomic theory should be taught only one theoretical explanation of each phe- 
nomenon. These teachers feel that the acquaintance of the student with other 
explanations can be postponed until the student has become more familiar with 
economics in general and therefore has a better sense of judgment. The existence 
of other theoretical explanations can be mentioned, and this, it is thought, should 
be sufficient to keep the student aware of the fact that there are other sides to the 
story. 

The effectiveness of this policy might be questioned. Even if the existence of 
other theories is mentioned, the significance of this existence is very seldom ap- 
preciated. Elementary students look for definite answers to their problems, and, 
lacking the power of discernment, will accept the one theoretical explanation as 
sufficient. If the students do not continue in this subject, this one explanation 
will always be the explanation. If the students continue, they will tend to have a 
bias in respect to this one explanation. 

Therefore, for those phenomena for which no one theoretical i is 
entirely satisfactory, instead of offering one theory, which may indeed be the 
best, would it not be better to develop the power of discernment of the student 
by suggesting more than one theory? Two explanations should be enough, and 
if they could be introduced by emphasizing certain contrasting features, the ad- 
ditional time need not be great, and the original explanation may be made 
clearer. Perhaps the most important job of the teacher in social sciences is to 
develop the students’ power of discernment. The students must learn that one 
idea does not contain the whole truth; and when this is learned, the students’ 
progress will be more rapid. 

E. F. BEACH 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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The major part of the book is devoted to an analysis of wage differences. 
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The major part of the book is devoted to an analysis of wage differences. 
This consists mainly of a collection of tables from various sources showing 
wage distributions by occupations, industries, geographic areas, age, sex, 
-olor, etc. The latter part deals with the changes in amount and distributive 
shares that have occurred since 1929. Considerable emphasis has been 
placed on the differences in trend between rates of earnings while em- 


" ployed and total earnings. 


The book makes no pretense of presenting original material. Its value 
lies only in the collection of miscellaneous estimates and figures on the 
subject of income distribution which are here tied together by a brief 
running comment. No attempt has been made to criticize the figures 
presented, or to analyze their comparability. A certain amount of objection 
might be raised to the practice of presenting tables from Brookings and 
other ‘sample’ studies without any argument as to the validity of the 
sample and on an equal basis with official government statistics. Except 
for the introductory chapter, the study might be characterized as a useful 
compendium rather than a treatise on income. 

L. SCHMITTER 
Social Security Board 


Money, Credit and Finance. By GEORGE FRANCIS LUTHRINGER, LESTER 
VERNON CHANDLER and DENZEL CECIL CLINE. (Boston: Little Brown. 
1938. Pp. x, 379. $1.40.) 


The fourth in a six-book series, designed to meet the requirements of 
a one-year introductory course in economics, covers the entire range of 
subjects from the origin of money to managed currencies and from taxa- 
tion to public credit. Professor James G. Smith of Princeton University, 
the editor of the series, justifies the inclusion of both money and banking 
and public finance in one volume by the fact that methods of government 
taxation, borrowing, and expenditures interact with the monetary and 
banking policies of the country. 

This book is written with an unusual clarity of style. Unlike many 
writers who strive to put simple thoughts into complex language, these 
authors are able to explain difficult concepts in a straightforward and 
lucid way, without at the same time over-simplifying them. Noteworthy 
are the treatments of the factors of increase and decrease in the demand 
for federal reserve credit, the velocity of money and the equation of ex- 
change, the purchasing power parity, and the capitalization of taxes. Here 
and there the book does tend to over-simplify, as in the discussion of 
on but it covers the standard subjects adequately and realis- 
tica y. 

The authors do not use their own pet terms which may often confuse 
the beginning student, but throughout they follow a standard terminology. 
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hooks. The publication of this series in two volumes would be more likely 
. result in the wide use which it deserves. 


HIRAM L. JOME 
DePauw University 


Social Philosophies in Conflict. By JosepH A. LEIGHTON. (New York: 

Appleton-Century. 1937. Pp. xxii, 546. $3.25.) 

This book is an addition to the already long list of surveys of the cur- 
rent scene—political, social, economic, and philosophical. The author, a 
orofessor of philosophy, makes no pretense at complete objectivity. He 
might be described as a liberal individualist in ethics, a stream-lined demo- 
cat (small “d’’) in politics, and a rather naive under-consumptionist in 
economics. He is frankly appalled at what is going on in Germany and 
Italy with all that it implies and to a lesser extent with developments in 
Soviet Russia. The first of the book’s five parts deals with these three coun- 
tries. It treats of their history, present governmental structure, culture, and 
philosophy in a way which impresses the reviewer, not an authority on 
these matters, as being competent but far from inspired. Limitations of 
space have prevented a complete treatment; and what is given, useful 
pethaps for textbook purposes, contributes little to what has been said 
elsewhere. 

The second section on the economic ills of democracy is the one in 
which the author would, I presume, expect readers of this journal to be 
interested. He is of the persuasion that the fundamental ills of modern 
society are primarily economic. His conception of those ills is adequately 
described by listing his sources, which he follows with uncritical confi- 
dence. One chapter is based on Stuart Chase (before the latter discovered 
he had been talking nonsense), another on Brookings’ Income and Eco- 
nomic Progress and on Loeb’s Chart of Plenty, and a third on Lewis Corey’s 
Cnsis of the Middle Class. There are in addition numerous quotations 
from Jerome Davis’ Capitalism and Its Culture and an appendix on Major 
Douglass. It is difficult to pick one’s way through a tangle of phrases such 
as “economy of abundance,” “planning for plenty,” “wizards of Wall 
Street’” and the like to any concrete, definable thesis. 

One gathers that the author believes that a lack of purchasing power 
is the cause of depressions; that this condition results from an excess of 
profits, or in the chapter from Brookings, an excess of saving; that tech- 
nological unemployment is also somewhere in the woodpile. Each of these 
doctrines, defined, expanded and carefully set about with reservations, can 
be defended with some plausibility. In the volumes from which Professor 
Leighton quotes, however, and hence inevitably in his own book, there 
is evidence that possibly correct conclusions are arrived at by demonstrably 
faulty reasoning. For example, what, since we are in a new one, we are 
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sat contributions made in this field by Penrose, Thompson, Whelpton, 

Iorimer, and Osborn. Considerable space is devoted to the interpretation 

of vital statistics and their socio-economic implications. The dynamics of 
»pulation changes is well developed. 

The treatment of natural resources in its emphasis on technological ad- 
vance as the great driving force behind resource development likewise is 
refreshingly dynamic. The table on page 153 is misleadingly labeled ““World 
Distribution of Minerals.” 

It is only in the section on international trade and commercial policy 
that the dynamic nature of modern world economy is inadequately de- 
veloped, although in the editor’s preface Ohlin is mentioned as one of 
those scholars on whose work the theoretical structure of this volume rests. 
In both theory and methodology this part is definitely neo-Ricardian. In 
assumptions and implications this traditional approach is essentially static, 
even if as is done here the word price is substituted for the word cost. 
It is static so long as it derives absolute or comparative advantages from 
given factoral proportions rather than from the forces which shape or 
affect these proportions. The concept of non-competing groups, moreover, 
some equivalent is an indispensable adjunct to the neo-classical theory. 

Foreign-trade theory if presented in this abbreviated and over-simpli- 
fed form is apt to magnify legitimate expectations from economic inter- 
course between nations. The student is apt to gain an exaggerated sense 
of the autonomy of economics in the international sphere. The dream 
world of abstractions merges imperceptibly into the ugly world of hard 
facts. Moreover, what is to be gained by creating the impression as if the 
advantages of specialization were confined to the international sphere? 

ERICH W. ZIMMERMANN 

University of North Carolina 


Economic Thought and Language: A Critique of Some Fundamental Eco- 
nomic Concepts. By L. M. FRASER. (New York: Macmillan. London: 
Black. 1937. Pp. xx, 411. $4.50.) 

This extremely able book is concerned with an analysis, from the point 
of view of formal logic, of the fundamental problem of the definition of 
economic terms and concepts, and with an attempt to untangle the am- 
biguities at present existing in the field of economic theory due mainly to 
verbal difficulties. 

After a discussion of various definitions, Professor Fraser sets up as the 
‘best’ type of definition of the scope of economic theory that type which 
sees economics as the study of the distribution of scarce resources among 
competing uses and which is “‘positive’” and “‘scientific” in its aims and 
method, With this in mind, he then considers and classifies the multitude 
of meanings which have become attached to such fundamental terms as 
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it is, has been and, possibly, as it will be. (2) The social sciences do not 
deal with dead and brutal facts and their connections, but with the mean- 
ingful facts and connections that are created by the human mind; the social 
sciences do not simply collect observations and establish laws, but they in- 
terpret (understand) the meaning or sense of the observed facts and rela- 
tionships. (3) Economic theory is not a body of pure hypotheses and of 
their logical derivations; it is a body of concepts needed for the interpreta- 
tion of the historical economic process. Economic history is not an unor- 
ganized aggregation of isolated facts or series of facts; it is the interpretative 
description of the sequence of economic systems. Economics is not, and can- 
not possibly be, either pure theory or pure history; it is and must be historical 
theory or theoretical history. (4) Materialistic forces are not always the 
predominant historical determinants, but they are so (and possibly unique- 
ly) in the capitalistic epoch. 

The book under review gives a report on Sombart’s main expositions of 
this methodological program. The author in general withholds explicit 
comment, but seems to be in sympathy with most of Sombart’s ideas. He 
approves, in particular, Sombart’s attack on orthodox assumptionist eco- 
nomics, aligning him, in this one respect at least, with American institu- 
tionalism: ‘“The institutionalism of Sombart seems to me the ideal pragma- 
tim applied in economics, and many a passage of William James is full of 
Sombart’s content’’ (p. 110). 

It seems not easy to write or talk methodology without getting tedious. 
One can start out and end up with glittering “not—buts,” but the path 
in between is rather stony. It seems even less easy to report on methodologi- 
cal writings of others without getting tedious. The book under review cer- 
tainly does not speak so well for Sombart as do Sombart’s own writings. 
Nor are the introductory parts on “The mind of the century” and “Som- 
bart’s life’ very helpful. Somehow, statements like those quoted below do 
not seem to fit in with modern ideas about how biographies should be writ- 
ten: “Sombart’s view of economics is unconsciously an abstraction of his 
father’s estate—a going concern, an economy in the material objective 
sense, the ultimate unit in the subject-matter of economics” (p. 25). “In 
Deutscher Sozialismus, a treatise published in 1934, the ‘old Sombart’ has 
disappeared completely, nothing of the old scientist is left in it: in its 
stead—a Hitlerite Nazi! O tempora, o mores!” (p. 43). 

The bibliography of Sombart’s writings is useful but incomplete. The 
technical make-up of the book is poor, and the frequency of misprints and 
misspellings at times irritates the reader. 
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equivalent of what they have contributed to the entrepeneur’s (and the 
community's) product. 

Let economics demonstrate what can be done under various conditions. 
Let ethics demonstrate what may or should be done under the same con- 
ditions. On these grounds, Dr. Hermann is hopeful for the future of a 
rectified economics and for its peaceful codperation with ethics. 

B. W. DEMPSEY 

Boston, Massachusetts 


NEW BOOKS 


AutEN, R. G. D. Mathematical analysis for economists. (London: Macmillan. 
1938. Pp. xv, 548. 31s. 6d.) 

Mr. Allen’s book is bound to be of invaluable assistance to the ever-growing 
number of students of mathematical economics or rather of economists who 
seek to equip themselves with the essential tools of mathematical analysis. 

Beginning with the fundamental concepts of “Numbers and variables,” 
“Functions and their diagrammatical representation,” it leads through differ- 
ential and integral calculus uP to ‘Some problems in the calculus of variation.” 
Special applications in the field of economic theory and (in smaller degree) 
statistics are appropriately stressed. 

Anybody who takes the time to go with pencil and paper through these 500 
pages solving all the numerous problems attached at the end of each chapter 
will be able not only to understand the symbolical language of mathematical 
economists but he will also find himself in a position to apply the powerful 
technique of quantitative analysis independently in solving his own problems. 

The publishing job is excellent but the reviewer cannot abstain from ex- 
pressing the apprehension that many a budding mathematical economist will 
be deeply chagrined by the price of $9.00. 

WaAssILy LEONTIEF 


Coker, F. W. Readings in political philosophy. Rev. and enl. ed. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1938. Pp. xvi, 717. $4.) 


Ettwoop, C. A. A history of social philosophy. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 
1938. Pp. xiv, 581. $2.60.) 
Chapter 21 deals with economic social philosophers, and chapter 28 with 
William Graham Sumner and laissez faire. 


FeIER, R. Elements of economics (with problems). Rev. ed. (New York: Col- 
lege Entrance Book Co. 1938. Pp. 327. $1.) 


GraHaM, M. K. The synthetic wealth of nations: an inquiry into the nature and 

uses of The Wealth of Nations by Adam Smith, LL.D., as condensed and 
extended, (Nashville: Parthenon Press. 1937. Pp. 328. $2.) 

This volume represents an attempt to rewrite the Wealth of Nations in terms 

of current conditions and problems. Much of the historical and descriptive 

material has been omitted, and in many instances the illustrations used refer 


to the contemporary scene. Brevity has been stressed throughout, and the 
style is simple and direct. 
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While the b the method followed is open to question. As 
the author proc become increasingly interested in presentin 
his own views This criticism applies particularly to the sections 
dealing with 1 , the subject of money being the author's 
special field of e whole, the reviewer feels that it would have 
been more effe o have stated Smith’s views without comment, o; 
to have underta! ritical study. 

J. E. Morrar 
Harwoop, E. ¢ lelusions and their probable future effects. 
(Cambridge: A Res. 1938. Pp. 112. $1.) 

Includes art §. Tucker and Henry H. Villard which 

originally appe: and in the American Economic Review 

HumeE, D. An al t human nature, 1740: a pamphlet bitherto 
unknown. Repti ntroduction by J. M. KEyNEs and P. Srarra 
(New York: M Pp. xxxii, 32. $1.) 

A service ha suing this reprint. Only three copies of the 
original are kn ( ge’s (Dublin), Professor Scott’s and Pro. 
fessor Keynes's n itself. the tract is of interest less as Hume's 
anonymous puff lead-born” philosophical treatise than from 
mistaken ascriptios p to Adam Smith. The editors’ meticulous 
introduction esta Mr. Smith’ of Hume’s letter to Hutcheson 
was probably tl n Smith of Dublin, and not Adam Smith, then 
a seventeen ye f the University of Glasgow. 

Jacos H. HOLLANDER 
JAMES, C. L. An rinciples of economics. 4th ed. (New York 
Barnes and No 
LEDERER, E. Tex 1 unemployment: an enquiry into the ob- 
stacles to eco? stud. and rep., ser. C, mo. 22. (Gemeva and 
Washington: I fice. 1938. Pp. xi, 267. $1.50.) 
LoRENTZ, S. Dic Unternehmergewinnes. (Berlin and Vienna 
Osterreichische: rlag. 1937. Pp. 214. RM. 7.50.) 

This monog vel explanation of the fundamental deter 
minants of entt fit. An exhaustive and, in several of its parts, 
original critique trine of surplus value is used as a starting 
point for the de suthor’s own theory of “elementary” profit, 
{ he surp! the hands of the entrepreneur after the 
completion of nge transaction. The author believes that in the 
determination and consequently of “elementary” profit, 
objective facto of supply, and subjective elements, such 4s 
“waiting pow lemand,” play an important part. According 
to his view, pt n but the expression of a ‘‘power relationship’ 
between oppos pon the ability of each party to withhold, 
more or less s mmodity or service desired by the other—a 
ability which « measure, upon each party's “waiting power 
In a capitalist in wait are in a favored position and can 
exact a premiu snnot afford to do so. The author believes 


that this is true loyer-employee relations but also in exchange 
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relationships generally and in all relations involving conflicts of interest be- 
rween entrepreneurs. The outcome of such conflicts of interest, dependent 
upon the “‘waiting power’’ of each contestant as opposed to the “urgency of 
jemand” of his opponent, is what, in the author's view, essentially determines 
the entrepreneur's profit. 

WILLIAM G. WELK 


\arcet, A. W. The theory of prices: a reéxamination of the central problems 
ot monetary theory. Vol. I. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1938. Pp. xxv, 624. 
$6, trade price; $4.50, school price.) 


Prou, G. Les nouveaux courants de la théorie économique aux Etats-Unis. 
Fasc. III. De l'économie statique a l’économie dynamique. Fasc. IV. De 
l'économie spontanée a l'économie dirigée. (Paris: Domat-Montchrestien. 
1938. Pp. 275; 162. 60 fr.) 

G. Pirou, professor on the faculty of law of Paris, has written four dis- 
tinct volumes regarding The New Currents of Economic Theory in the United 
States. Volume I constitutes a penetrating analysis of the works of Veblen, 
Clark and Moore. Volume II comes to profound grips with the work of 
John R. Commons, who represents the dynamic passage from rational to in- 
stitutional economy. 

Volume III, under review, centers upon the work of W. C. Mitchell, 
describing the transition from static to dynamic economy. For the sake of 
dearly delimiting the principal fields of conflict and the positions to which 
the adepts of these new currents adhere, the author finds it indispensable in 
the introduction to recall the essence of the two great neo-classic schools: 
marginal economy and economy of equilibrium. In the first chapter the works 
of Mitchell are skillfully analyzed in their chronological order. The second 
chapter sets forth the conception of political economy, its object, methods, 
spirit, the most typical representatives of the young American school which, 
almost exclusively, has felt the profound influence of Mitchell. In the succeed- 
ing chapters we are lucidly icleuued how at Mitchell’s instigation and often 
under his direction, the quantitative study of economic fluctuations has been 
pursued in these latter days, and which results have been obtained to date. 
The final chapter offers a keen synoptic appreciation of the degree of origin- 
ality as well as of the degree of efficacy of the studies of dynamic economy. 

In contrast to the rare surveys of American economic theory, Pirou’s account 
is distinguished by its lucid comprehensiveness, meticulous precision, fasci- 
nating logicality, and last, but not least, by its systematic power and pene- 
trating thought. Only a French mind of the caliber of Pirou could have done 
scrupulous objective justice to the economic thought contributed by the 
galaxy of American students of economics. It deserves to be made available 
to a larger public by translation. Pirou is happy in making appropriate side 
references to past and contemporary European representative minds of eco- 
nomic science. The reviewer was especially impressed by the author’s account 
of F. H. Knight. 

Volume IV arranges in a serial order a number of authors who exemplify 
the passage from spontaneous to planned economy. The thought of the 
authors yields little to economic theory from the strictly scientific point of 
view. The principal protagonists of controlled economy are journalists and 
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camely, that whereas the classical doctrine rests on assumptions that are ap- 
propriate to a boom, the “general theory of employment” assumes as normal 
the conditions which exist in a depression. 

CHARLES O. HARDY 


ot, E. Elements of economic theory. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1937. 
Pp. viii, 276. $2.) 

The author, a professor in the University College of Hull, wrote this book 
(about 72,000 words) P -asemss for students in their first year at the Uni- 
versity.” There are no iagrams, no tables, no statistics, and there is little 
descriptive or illustrative material. The index has no need for references to 
banks, unions, or corporations. As the title indicates, it is devoted primarily 
to economic theory. In the formulation of the theory of value the traditional 
marginal utility approach is preserved. 

The title of part 1 is “The economic principle and the economic world.” 
Part 2, “The working of the economic principle,” has three divisions—'‘The 
theory of consumption,” “The theory of exchange,” and “The theory of 
production.” In the latter are included sections, which cover only 35 pages, 
on rent, wages, capitalistic production and profits. Part 3 is entitled “Problems 
of change.” 

In this book one learns more than in most introductory texts to associate 
economic principles with those economists who first expounded them. Thus 
the principle of diminishing utility in consumption is Gossen’s First Law. 
The principle that maximum utility is to be obtained by the satisfaction of 
different wants to the points at which their respective marginal utilities be- 
come equal is known as Gossen’s Second Law. Closely related with Gossen’s 
Second Law is Wicksteed’s idea of the “communal scale.” The proposal made 
by Richard Bohan in the September, 1937, Review that the student a economics 
begin with the history of economic thought is probably impractical, but the 
example of Professor Roll may well be followed and even carried further. 

Professor Roll’s definition of demand is not that now usually found in 
American texts. A’s demand for a commodity is “his willingness to buy a 
certain quantity of it at a certain price’ (p. 72). The usual definition in 
American texts requires a consideration of amounts that would be purchased 
at a whole series of prices. 

Speaking of the effect of branding and advertising an article in removing 
it somewhat from competition he says (p. 109), “The effect of advertising a 
particular brand is, as it were, to insulate it and to make the demand for it 
of less elasticity than infinity in the critical range (as pointed out on p. 105) 
The advertisement then becomes something in the nature of a joint product; 
and the price of the goods will have to be high enough to bear the joint cost 
of production.” It is hard to see how the advertisement can be said to be a 
joint product in the sense in which the term is usually employed. The author 
gives (p. 144) cottonseed and cotton as examples of joint products, but this 
use of the term cannot be applied to the advertisement. If, using the phrase 
in a different sense, and this is evidently what the author intends, the cost 
of the advertisement be counted as one of the costs of the branded, insulated 


mt a one still would hardly consider the advertisement itself as a joint 
product. 
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sxELTON, O. D. Our generation: its gains and losses. (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 1938. Pp. viii, 116. $1.50.) 
Inaugural course of lectures at Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri, 
1937. The fourth lecture treats of economic trends. 


SomBaRT, W. Weltanschauung: Wissenschaft und Wirtschaft. (Berlin: Buch- 
holtz und Weisswange. 1938. Pp. 46.) 


watras, A. De la nature de la richesse et de l’origine de la valeur. (Paris: 
Alcan. 1938. Pp. xv, 343. 50 fr.) 

Waras, L. Abrégé des eléments d’économie politique pure. Rev. by GASTON 
Lepuc. (Paris: Lib. Gén. de Droit et de Jurisprudence. 1938. Pp. 395.) 


WituiaMs, J. B. The theory of investment value. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Press. 1938. Pp. 636. $5.) 


Economic History and Geography 


The International Economic Position of Argentina. By VERNON LOVELL 
PHELPS. (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 1938. Pp. xv, 276. 
$3.00.) 

Argentina accounts for about one-half of the economic activities of 
South America. Different factors in this computation range from 40 per 
cent of the continent's railway mileage and freight tonnage and 43 per cent 
of its foreign trade to 65 per cent of its educational expenditures and an 
even larger share of its radio sets. That country’s international economic 
position is therefore a matter of large interest which the author of this book 
discusses in a manner that is both concise and comprehensive. Three chap- 
ters analyze Argentina’s international accounts and others describe in turn 
her foreign capital investment obligations, her foreign trade trends, com- 
petitive factors in her import trade, her bilateral international accounts 
and her foreign commercial policy from before the World War to about 
the present time. Introductory and concluding chapters, three statistical 
appendices, a bibliography and an index complete the volume. Its com- 
pactly marshalled data are well presented, and few books so replete with 


} graphs and tables depart less from eye appeal to the reader. 


Although Argentina’s numerous exchange and trade agreements with 


B other governments give her commerce an artificial pattern, the United 


States—albeit having no such agreements—ranks second to Great Britain 
in her business with other nations. We both buy more from the Argentine 
and sell her more than any competitor except the United Kingdom; and 
within the last year or two our heavy imports have been reciprocated by 
exceptionally large exports in her direction. The principal items of our 
sales, which exceed our purchases, are motor cars and fuel, farm machinery, 
and other modern mechanical appliances and conveniences. These account 
for most of the increment of our trade in the last thirty years. Our purchases 
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artied with slight reference to the means of transportation; the latter con- 
centrates upon a description of ships with little or no reference to the 
economic background of the period under discussion. And he maintains 
that what he has called maritime history has as its specific function the 
bridging of the gulf between the two. With this plan of procedure in mind, 
he narrates the history of the East India Company in its closing years. 

The Company originated as a commercial institution. But commerce is a 
two-way proposition; and English merchants had always been hard put to 
discover commodities produced in England that the natives of India really 
wanted. It is true that there was some demand for woolens, metals in gen- 
eral, and silver in particular; but these by no means balanced the account. 
Consequently, as time went on and the territorial holdings of the Company 
increased, the chief interest of its members shifted considerably. The real 
turning-point was reached with Clive’s treaty in 1765. From that time on, 
the chief function of the Company was to “govern at a profit.” In other 
words, England’s principal exports were political, legal, and military serv- 
ices, along with the opportunity of being exploited by English rather than 
French interests. This trend was so noticeable by 1800 that Professor 
Parkinson tersely summarizes the situation as follows: ““How was the East 
India Company controlled? By the Government. What was its object? To 
collect taxes. How was its object attained? By means of a large standing 
army. What were its employees? Soldiers, mostly; the rest, civil servants. 
Where did it trade to? China. What did it export from England? Courage. 
What did it import? Tea.”’ Dividends were remarkably low for so monopo- 
listic a concern, but the dispensing of considerable patronage and certain 
remunerative connections with firms doing business with the Company 
made a director's position one well worth while. 

This account of the closing years of the Company leaves little to be de- 
sired. There is a brief history of English penetration and a detailed descrip- 
tion of the administrative forces involved. Among other things Professor 
Parkinson describes the trade itself, the manner in which it was carried on, 
the ships that sailed the Eastern Seas with their personnel and passengers, 
the shipping interest which hired its vessels to the Company, the naval pro- 
tection involved, the country trade of India herself and her commercial 
relations with China, and finally the end of the Company’s monopoly with 
the successful challenge of freer trade. 

Professor Parkinson’s account of British imperialism at the height of its 
glory is a fascinating one. His clear, succinct, and easy-flowing style is only 


} (00 rare in the work of economic historians. His willingness to call a spade 


just that will delight those who have long suspected Kipling’s conception 
of Britain’s forays abroad. A more detailed treatment of the earlier history 
of the Company would have avoided a possible charge that the perspective 
is perhaps unfair; but Professor Parkinson would reply that he was chiefly 
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into a discussion of the various theories relating to price control and pur- 
chasing power. 

Social assistance and its financing receive their share of attention. A brief 
survey is made of public works, direct relief and the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. Under the financing of assistance are included the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. 
The reviewer is inclined to feel that Mr. Franck should also have included 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Under “Dernier efforts’ is in- 
duded social security to which little attention is given since it does not 
logically belong to the period covered by the author. 

In a long chapter bearing the title ‘Les Etats-Unis devant l’expérience 
Roosevelt et le milieu social américain”’ the reader will find a discussion of 
such things as the American Federation of Labor, congressional investiga- 
tions, the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Supreme Court and others. In 
discussing “the revolt of the judiciary”’ four cases are cited very briefly: 
(a) the gold payment clause; (b) the railway employees’ retirement act; 
(c) the Schechter NRA case; and (d) the Hoosac Mills Company case 
which invalidated the processing taxes and the AAA. 

Mr. Franck concludes his work with a discussion of the ‘‘Significance of 
the Constitution in American life.” Accepting the findings of Dr. C. A. 
Beard as given in An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the 
United States the economic background for that great document is shown. 
Political corruption, local tyranny and the demoralizing influence of the 
great economic interests are seen as obstacles in the way of free develop- 
ment of democracy in the United States. 

There is much in this work which one would like to quote and, if written 
in English, it would be quoted freely by the proponents and opponents of 
the New Deal. Although it is not reasonable to believe that this work will 
occupy a place comparable to the works of foreign travelers in America in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, it will undoubtedly be a valuable 
source of information for future economists and historians. 


L. EDWIN SMART 
Ohio State University 


Prospettive Economiche: | Grandi Problemi. By G. MorTARA. 16th ed. 
(Milan: Univ. Bocconi. 1937. Pp. xvi, 407. L. 50.) 


With the present volume this well known series of annual surveys which 
began in 1919 makes a radical change of pattern. The study of the world’s 
markets with the object of fitting Italian economy into the world picture, 
4 pattern whose former usefulness is claimed to have been checked by the 
depression and by the application of “sanctions” to Italy, is now superseded 
by a study of the fundamental elements of the problems which disturb the 
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having yet been formulated capable of meeting the conflict in interest, it 
is scarcely to be wondered at that Mortara looks upon the future with mis- 
ving. Certainly the unilateral efforts by Germany, Japan and Italy to in- 
crease their independence of better situated countries by absorbing some of 
those less well situated scarcely supply a rule of action of general applic- 
ability. 
ROBERT F. FOERSTER 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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Asuton, T. S. The Industrial Revolution: a study in bibliography. (London: 
Black. 1937. Pp. 16.) 


Benson, A. B. and HEDIN, N., editors. Swedes in America, 1638-1938. (New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press for Swedish American Tercentenary Assoc. 1938. 
Pp. xvi, 614. $3.) 


Bisson, T. A. Japan in China. (New York: Macmillan. 1938. Pp. 417. $3.) 


Daniels, J. A southerner discovers the South. (New York: Macmillan. 1938. 
Pp. viii, 346. $3.) 

Eyre, E., editor. European civilization: its origin and development. Vol. VI. 
(New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1937. Pp. 1624. $7.50.) 


The first 717 pages of this volume narrate political events almost ex- 
dusively, from 1640 to 1914. Eleven much shorter sections follow, most of 
them, like the first, of limited and general interest to the specialist in eco- 
nomics as such. Two by M. C. D’Arcy, “‘Exigetical method of history in modern 
times,” and “The decline of authority in the nineteenth century,” and one 
each by Sir Ambrose Fleming and A. E. Taylor, on “The scientific method” 
and “Modern philosophy” respectively, are good reading on the methods 
and attitudes which have produced our written history. The last exhibits its 
writer's uniform talent for meaty compression. Among the more interesting 
and timely sections is that of Joseph Bonsirven on “The Jews in the European 
system.” Naturally, it does not give a vast amount of detail in 43 pages. 
Unfortunately, the only references to a generally unfamiliar subject are con- 
tained in a few brief footnotes. Yet it is an admirable statement, very 
moderate if we put down as rhetoric an allusion in the final sentence (p. 854) 
to ‘some mysterious plan of the Almighty.” 

M. M. KNIGHT 


Hanson, S. G. Utopia in Uruguay: chapters in the economic history of 
Uruguay. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1938. Pp. viii, 262. $3.50.) 

This is an analysis of the Uruguayan program of state socialism and ad- 
vanced social legislation extending substantially from 1911 until the depths 
of the Great Depression. 

Although the eek is subtitled “‘An analysis of the first New Deal in the 
Americas,” the Uruguayan program is not markedly similar to the Roosevelt 
New Deal. It had a pronounced nationalistic background, the attack on wealth 
being confined largely to industrial capital, which was preponderantly foreign 
owned, while the position of the wealthy and semi-feudal estancieros was left 
almost undisturbed. Further, it had the fairly simple purpose of securing for 
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The fathers were brought up on Ashley, the sons on Lipson. The fathers 


waligi would miss in Lipson the parallel treatment of economic ideas and facts and 
Cialism the Continental analogies. The value of Lipson’s book is attested by the fact 
Vidual. that this is the seventh edition. Unlike Ashley, Lipson keeps improving his 
text, Without any change in general arrangement, his book reflects a growing 
eration and changing scholarly scene. ; 
€ state The first group of chapters deals with the agricultural-manorial-feudal 
Over. background of medieval England; the second group with the town economic 
strong activity; and the third with foreign trade and public finance. A chapter on the 
udy of woolen industry bridges the gap between the second and third parts. We fail 
prices to find much about private business generally, for instance, accounting, 
lso to management, agency, partnership, and private finance. We miss the man at 
olitica! work and the manager directing the elements at his command. These are in 
100 of the book but somehow they do not occupy a central position. 
€ state There is a quiet but growing tendency away from the general emphasis that 
in the this book represents in economic history. The interest or point of departure 
uguay is formal, legalistic, and constitutional rather than functional. Things happen 
IC con. without much real human effort. Mr. Lipson has shown abundant evidence of 


power to change and improve his pages: he could go further along the lines 
labor indicated. 


$e. is The strength of the book lies in the fact that it contains a truly immense 
proach array of facts classified in accordance with traditional interests. The volume 
- how. is a key to a whole literature, old and new. The author deals generously with 
- main his fellow workers in the field. He sets forth the evidence on controversial 
rural matters and indicates his own conclusions. What more could we look for? 
How can any scholar in the field get along without this edition that brings 
of a the subject of English economic history up to date? 
of an N. S. B. Gras 


ManToux, P., and others. The world crisis. (New York: Longmans Green. 


ELY 
1938. Pp. xii, 385. 10s. 6d.) 
men! A symposium by the professors of the Graduate Institute of International 
Studies at Geneva. Contains a series of chapters by different writers. Under 
na economic problems appear ‘The disintegration of the international division 
of labour,’ by Ludwig v. Mises; “International economics in a changing 
world,” by Wilhelm Répke; “Peaceful change and raw materials,” by John 
— B. Whitton; “Monetary internationalism and its crisis,” by Michael A. 
Heilperin. 
MarTIN, A. E. History of the United States. Vol. Il. Since 1865. New ed. 
1938 (Boston: Ginn. 1938. Pp. xiii, 857. $4.) 
This new edition of the second volume of an excellent college text deals 
Yale with political and economic history from 1865 to 1937. The first volume, 
$3) which has not been revised, covers the period from 1783 to 1865. Both first 
nent edition volumes were fully reviewed in the American Historical Review (1 in 


April, 1929; II in January, 1933), but their economic aspects were not touched 
upon in the American Economic Review. This second volume contains 35 
chapters which are divided into 396 sections, 17 maps, no charts or illustrations, 
5 Tth a well selected student bibliography arranged by five chapter groups, and a 
, xi, MEE «800d index. The chief change in the new edition is the addition of two 
| chapters which bring the book down to November, 1937. Little else has been 


a 
= 
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touched ; in f i1) pointed out in the 1933 historical reyiey 
has not been 

A generous ‘k (145 sections) is devoted to matters definitely 
economic, suct riff acts and panics, and the more importan: 
legislation, affe usiness and money and banking. The author; 
statements are nterpretations well balanced. He is at his bes 
in handling th nent, the economic events of the Cleveland and 
Wilson admin he more famous strikes; and does worst with 
judicial decisis mney and banking since 1913. For example, the 
“rule of reas lained, the various wage, hour, and child-labo; 
decisions are is ssion of the factors leading up to the banking 
crisis of 1933 te. and the statement that the Silver Purchase 
act of 1934 etallic standard” (p. 773) is astounding. Op 
the whole this | and readable book, containing more economic 
history than 1 ries of this economically important period. 


DONALD L. KEMMERER 


MAXEY, M. Occz lasses in Roman society. (Chicago: Univ 
of Chicago Pre 8. $1.50.) 

NETTLES, C. P imerican civilization: a history of ‘American 
Colonial life. | fts. 1918. Pp. xx, 748. $4.) 

OpuM, H. W. a H. E. American regionalism: a cultural-historical 
pproach to» (New York: Holt. 1938. Pp. x, 693. $3.80.) 

OHLIN, B. G., « blems and policies in Sweden. Annals, vol 
197. (Philade 1. of Pol. and Soc. Sci. 1938. Pp. 310. $2.) 

O’SULLIVAN, W ry of Cork City (Ireland) from the earli- 
est times to the (New York: Longmans Green. 1938. Pp. 382 
$4.20.) 

RicHEs, N. The ution in Norfolk. (Chapel Hill: Univ. of 
North Carolina Pp. ix, 194. $2.50.) 

Although n tten on the history of agriculture in England, 
the reviewer | felt keenly conscious of a disquieting lack of 
detail about tl n of the new crops. The documentation of many 
of the general early insufficient, but no one would have thought 
that substantial 1ve gained general acceptance. Neither Viscount 
Townshend, n \f Leicester (Coke of Holkham) were innovators 
in the sense cc 1. Marling, clover, and turnips were all signif- 
cantly establish: practice in the seventeenth century. The new 
practices were iated with these great estates, but they were 
not introduced received credit for these innovations. Marling 
was practised estates of the Townshends’ as early as 1661 
Turnips, clov were being grown extensively in 1706, though 
the Viscount ttention to the estate until his retirement in 
[735. 

Thomas W (1842 (after 1837, Earl of Leicester), i 
herited an im t had already been notably developed by his 
great-uncle TI 7-1755 (Lord Lovell). It was in the time 0! 
this Lord Love es were drained, the great windbreaks planted 


and the new introduced. Records from the estate accounts 
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“= between 1731 and 1737 establish these facts beyond possible doubt. Wheat 
was grown in Norfolk throughout the eighteenth century. The account given 
Nitely by Lord Ernle rests upon the misconceptions of Dr. Rigby and Earl Spencer. 
ortan: Dr. Rigby was writing in 1816 in a reminiscent vein with little or no factual 
thor's control. Earl Spencer had certain estate accounts, but was inadequately in- 
s best formed of the earlier history of the estate and the county. These errors have 
d and been given new vitality in the popular life of Coke by Mrs. Stirling. 
with Miss Riches has used the earlier Leicester manuscripts, the collections con- 
€, the cerning Norfolk at Rothamsted and at the University of Chicago, and the 
labor extensive printed literature. The manuscripts make the destruction of the older 
nking legends devastatingly complete, but the revised account really rests upon the 
rchase printed materials. The notable surveys of Young, Kent, and Marshall dominate 
g. On the picture. With these results for Norfolk before us, one wonders if the 
nomic history of English agriculture in the eighteenth century is really as accurately 
od. known as Many presume. 
RER ABBOTT PAYSON USHER 
Univ RoperT, J. C. The tobacco kingdom: plantation, market, and factory in Vir- 


einia and North Carolina, 1800-1860. (Durham: Duke Univ. Press. 1938. 
Pp. xiii, 286. $3.) 


erican 
Roperts, C. The Middlesex Canal, 1793-1860. Harvard econ. stud. vol. Ixi. 
= (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1938. Pp. xii, 252. $3.) 
Orica 
.80.) SCHLESSELMAN, G. W. The geography of the Lake Calvin region of lowa, with 
. vol, emphasis on land utilization. (College Station, Texas: A. & M. Press. 1938. 
.) Pp, 123. $1.50.) 
ok The Lake Calvin region, covered by this study, comprises portions of four 
382 counties in southeastern Iowa. This research is concerned primarily with land 
utilization, past, present, and prospective, although here and there the author 
By gives side glances at social, political, and economic aspects of the question. He 
alee finds that the rolling uplands rank highest in acre yield of grains, and as a result 
in the productivity of livestock, the chief source of income of the area. The old 
gland, lake plains rank somewhat below the uplands in yield, and the river regions 
ack of are lowest in the scale. With respect to crops, only minor changes have occurred 
many in the last three-quarter century. The study is based on extensive field work 
ought done by the author. The objects for examination included not only the mapping 
count of the physical aspects of the region but a rather detailed study of types of 
wators enterprise which have appeared in the area. The thesis indicates that, although 
ignif- population increased rather rapidly in the early years, the saturation point was 
e new reached about 1875. No further development is possible under present condi- 
r were tions of cultivation. Hence the author suggests further studies in farm manage- 
arling ment, soil erosion, and the use of commercial fertilizers, among other aids. 
1661 I. LIPPINCOTT 
hough 
ent in SMITH, A. E. James Madison: builder. A new estimate of a memorable career. 
(New York: Wilson-Erickson. 1937. Pp. vii, 366. $4.) 
), in- This is the only biography of Madison which attempts to analyze his economic 
by his philosophy, and that is a briefly, a little here and a little there. That minor 
me ol aspect of the book is all this review will cover. 
lanted Madison, a plantation owner, was fundamentally conservative. As a member 


counts of the Continental Congress during the Revolution he came to realize the 
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vernment with adequate taxing powers. During 
ly national-minded despite his distrust of Ney 
Smith, he believed firmly in freer-trade but dij 

r nations concurred. He wanted Congress given 
when England would not make trade agree. 

t he suspected that she hoped their loose union 

nmercial disharmony. He favored internal im. 
West and to make tidewater Virginia the outle 
by cheapen the cost of living. He wanted the 


West. He was partly responsible for the Annapolis 


favored improving the Confederation rather 
fessed to Jefferson that it was the insecurity of 
hange his mind. He was strongly opposed to 
hemes so popular at this time. He and Hamilton 
ntil the new government began. Madison be. 
hy democracy would result from the competition 
ntry’s many sectional, religious, political and 
eralist). He failed to realize that two or three 
rshadow all the rest. When he saw that Hamil- 
the capitalist class, he joined the opposition 
undisputed control. 
at if logical reasoning was eloquence, Madison 
er heard. Some of this was owing to his grasp 
for that day, as witness his views on paper 
1813 that New England and Old England 
nds long because of their natural commercial 
f Robert Owen's schemes (p. 335), his interes 
h Smith says he anticipated but does not ex- 
lization that the economic difficulties of the 
) the tariff as to other factors, chiefly the rapid|} 
stern lands (p. 341). He kept up with the new 
Smith points out that a small essay on Vir 
from his letters (p. 217). 
DONALD L. KEMMERER 
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Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 


Danish Agriculture: Its Economic Development. By EINAR JENSEN. (Co- 
penhagen: J. H. Schultz. 1937. Pp. xvii, 417. $3.75.) 


As stated on the title page, this book is intended as a description and 
eonomic analysis of Danish agriculture centering on the free trade epoch, 
1870-1930. It consists of an introduction and 13 chapters together with 
three appendixes of tables occupying 35 pages. In addition the book con- 
tains numerous maps, tables, figures and pictures of Danish farm lands and 
buildings. In chapters 1 to 3 (121 pages) the author presents historical 
and factual information relative to the early political, social, and economic 
development in Denmark and relative to its people and its climate, soils, 
and topography. 

These serve as the foundation on which the author builds chapters 4 to 8 
(132 pages) dealing with the factors influencing developments in the 
Danish economy, especially since 1850. Chapters 9 to 11 (60 pages) pre- 
sent what may be termed the ‘‘farm management” aspects of Danish agri- 
culture: size of farm, combination of enterprises and income and expenses 
on the typical or representative farm. The development and importance of 
agricultural codperation are dealt with in chapter 12 (38 pages). The thir- 
teenth and final chapter is a summary and outlook. 

The Danish economy is built around its advanced agricultural industry, 
the products of which are sold on a competitive world market. About 85 
per cent of all exports by value are agricultural products, chiefly butter and 
bacon (pp. 13-16). Great Britain and Germany are the two chief importers 
of Danish products. In spite of the importance of the agricultural industry, 
only about 33 per cent of the population is gainfully employed in agriculture 
per Se, 28 per cent in manufacturing, and the balance in commerce, trans- 
portation, and the professions (p. 16). 

The main theme of the book is that the development of the Danish 
economy since 1870 is partly an outgrowth of systems of agricultural or- 
ganization and land tenure which had gradually evolved during preceding 
centuries and partly the adaptation of an agricultural country to a free-trade 
world economy. The feudal system, which characterized agricultural devel- 
opment in most of Europe, was never important in Denmark. Peasants, 
while attached to the land and under the jurisdiction of the manor, were 
not subjected to the same rigorous restrictions as the serfs in other parts of 
Europe. The peasant had for centuries been a person of some importance 
politically and socially with a considerable measure of economic freedom. 
The size of the farm had been guarded by government rules and regulations 


 cver since the Middle Ages (p. 87). This preservation of the size of farms 


rose from the necessity of assuring to the crown a taxable surplus (p. 43). 
The author points out further that while the political freedom of peasants 
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gally much later than in England, the Danish 
more independence at the end of the eight. 
rs and laborers in England. He states (p. 90) 


cause most of the rights had existed here fo; 
of Danish agriculture and the self-reliance 
tion made adaptation to changed economi 


ulture during the years 1870 to 1895 and 


rercialized livestock farming” (p. 185) wa; 
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isiderable data are presented in Support of 


nerally (pp. 193-202). This general decline 
her countries, the author maintains, was due 
09). He points out further that the shift 
70 was merely a continuation of a movement 
1850 and was still going on slowly in 1930 

this period Denmark was adapting herself 


unagement”’ aspects of Danish agriculture is 
ster 9 the author traces changes in the or- 
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ordinated with historical and descriptive material to make a very readable 


book. 
J. M. TINLEY 


University of California 
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The Economics of the Sulfuric Acid Industry. By THEODORE J. Kreps. 
(Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press. 1938. Pp. xii, 284. 
$5.00.) 


The economic history of sulfuric acid, our most important industrial 
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that it is impracticable to establish unit costs which would serve as a fair 
basis for pricing policy. The industry has elected to solve this problem by 
price agreements, which have operated so remarkably that New York quota- 
tions on 66° acid have not varied 10 per cent in the past fifteen years. The 
author points out: “Even at the lowest price some producers continue to 
produce sulfuric acid—those who are compelled to by injunction. . . . In 
the absence of control, joint-cost competition in the sulfuric acid industry 
would be chaotic.” 

The chapter on “Intercompany competition” ascribes the growth of 
combines such as Allied Chemical, duPont and Cyanamid to the need for 
integrating interrelated processes and developing new markets, new proc- 
esses and new products. A strong combination seems necessary to support 
the extensive research essential to successful competition in an expanding 
and kaleidoscopic industry. 

The treatment throughout is thorough and informative. Some of the 
statistical tables suffer from inadequate data and from uncertainties in 
the strength of acid involved. The value of the statistics could be improved 
by presenting more tables of production, costs and prices corrected to a 
100 per cent acid basis by the author’s best estimates. The questions of 
monopolistic price policies and related competitive practices are treated 
in rather gingerly fashion. These minor defects can all be charged to the 
difficulty of securing adequate information in a field which has developed 
vigorously without attracting public interest or attention. 

The book can be heartily recommended to economists for its insight into 
the characteristics of chemical industry and to chemical engineers for a broad 
view of their own business, with the hope that it will stimulate further 
studies of this country’s most vital industry. 

WALTER G. WHITMAN 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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Hannay, A. A chronicle of industry on the Mill River. Stud. in hist., vol. xxi, 

nos. 1-4. (Northampton: Smith College, Dept. of History. 1936. Pp. 142. 75c.) 
Miss Hannay tells the story of the rise of industry on the Mill River, the re- 
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gion around N It is an interesting study because in the history of 
this little cor e traced the evolution of industry from the Putting. 
out stage to ventions of ‘‘efficiency systems.” And the community 
has its own pe teristics as well. It was a great community for initiz. 
ing experimet loth-covered button industry arose and later buttog; 
from vegetal yed the excitement of the craze for mulberry tre 
planting for oduction, until the bubble burst. Silk manufactur 
lived on and be e largest industry. Others were wool, cotton, cutlery, 
tools; and, tl industry was never really large, the Mill Rive 
region becan Corticelli silk, Rogers silver and the Pro-phy-li. 
tic brush. 

Another st icteristic was the development of enterprise unde 
control of lo This left a strong mark on industrial Organization, 
especially lab ns. Welfare programs played a larger part than collective 
bargaining. There entive schemes, pensions, insurance, company houses 
and boarding e girls whose conduct was supervised, and every git 
was regarded 

Under the lance of the old families new ventures were de. 
veloped out o le in the old; new generations succeeded and not until 
the opening of ontrol passing to outsiders. With the rationalization 
movement of ntraction came to the region’s industries. 

The appre y that of the historian. The study is not concerned 
with broad « lopments and relationships. It is meant to be: 
chronicle of ment, and it is a story successfully told. 

H. F. R. SHaw 

McDONALD, D ‘ography on location of industry. Soc. res. bull 
no. 2. (Mon Univ. Soc. Res. Offices. 1937. Pp. xi, 84. 60c.) 
McLAUGHLIN, ¢ {merican manufacturing areas: a comparative 
analysis with n trends in the Pittsburgh district. Monog. no 

(Pittsburg] tsburgh Bur. of Bus. Res. 1938. Pp. xxvii, 358. $3.) 
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portation and Communication 
The Interstate ¢ mission: A Study in Administrative Law ani 

Procedure By I. L. SHARFMAN. (New York: Commonwealth 

Fund. 193 50. $4.50.) 

This concluding llowing the earlier volumes on the legislative 
basis of the Cc thority, the scope of its jurisdiction, and the 
character of th ; activities, is an analysis and appraisal of the 
Commission s ind procedure. It constitutes a detailed por 
trayal of the m h the Commission functions through its four 
teen administrativ The line of succession of the forty-four 


Commissioners (| ty-fifth has taken office since the manuscript w4 
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story of MMprepared) is traced, and the qualifications and training of each are con- 
Putting. eniently summarized. The increase in the Commission's responsibilities 
pe and activities can be approximately gauged by comparing the 1887 expendi- 
initiat. 


tures of $113,000 with the $6,285,000 expended in 1936. During the 


ns fty-year period of the Commission’s existence the administrative expendi- 


Try tree 

ifactue tures aggregated $149,869,000. Of this amount $49,189,000 represented 

ow the cost to the Commission of making and of keeping up to date the valua- 
River 


tion of the railroad property of the United States. Because of the absence of 


aim specific statutory requirements pertaining to internal organization and ad- 
under ministration the Commission has been able to devise its method of operation 
ization, and has succeeded in introducing as great a degree of flexibility as is de- 


lective 
houses 


ery git 


sirable. 
Professor Sharfman answers conclusively the indictment not infrequently 
made that the Interstate Commerce Commission, as one of the independent 


rete de. regulatory commissions, constitutes a “fourth branch” of the government. 
ot unti! “The Commission,” he says, “is an agency of the Congress, charged pri- 
lization marily with the exercise of legislative functions in execution of prescribed 
. guiding standards; and if congressional lawmaking is to serve as an effective 
—% means of establishing regulatory policies of positive control under the 
| * BR economic complexities of the modern world, such exercise of legislative 
HAW functions, whereby the general criteria formulated in statutes are trans- 
a lated, after hearing and investigation, into concrete arrangements applic- 
aa able to particular situations, is indispensable.” The proposed separation of 
on the administrative function from the judicial function is unsound and 
parative Hi would, in his opinion, weaken the Commission as an effective agency of 
0g, 00 economic control. This conclusion is significant because it is arrived at by 
8.93.) one who has been a close and critical student of the regulatory and ad- 
ficient ministrative activities of the Commission throughout its entire history. 
A Nut Those who propose a reorganization and a separation of the Commission’s 
powers and functions are intrigued, it seems, by the elements of mere 
procedure rather than guided by an intimate knowledge and understanding 
of the substance of the regulatory problem. “It should prove more profit- 
able,” in Professor Sharfman’s opinion, “to consider various expedients 
w and of internal reorganization, not involving any fundamental change of status 
wealth in the government establishment . . . in response to the pressure of the 
Commission’s administrative problem.” 
islative The administrative pressure because of increased responsibilities and of 
nd the extended jurisdiction has become especially marked since the passage of 
of the the Transportation act of 1920. Relief has been sought through a simpli- 
d por fication of and changes in procedure. In the light of what the Commission 
s four: has been authorized and required to do in the way of supervising and regu- 
ty-fout lating railroad policies and activities as well as those of other agencies of 


t was transport, the resources furnished to the Commission by the Congress have 
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It is admitted that the Commission, becays. 

‘t been able to render effective and expeditious 
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has sponsored this and similar studies is to be commended for this contri- 
bution in the field of administrative law. 
Of special benefit and use is the consolidated table of cases and the con- 
solidated index appended to this volume. 
HENRY R. TRUMBOWER 
University of Wisconsin 


The Formation of the New England Railway Systems. By GEORGE PIERCE 
BakER. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1937. Pp. xxxi, 283. $3.50.) 


The aim of this study is “‘to set forth when, how, and why railroad com- 
bination took place in New England during the nineteenth century.” It 
treats primarily of the highly involved intercorporate relations existing 
among New England roads during their period of growth. No less than 226 
distinct corporate affiliations have been discovered and duly catalogued. The 
period covered ends with the year 1900, just as the New Haven began its 
aggressive campaign of expansion; but we have the promise of a supple- 
mentary volume covering later developments. 

The study is prefaced by summary accounts of the physical and economic 
geography of New England and of its economic history. There follows a 
classification of the forms of combination employed and of their legality. 
The main body of the book is largely devoted to the roads that eventually 
evolved into the New York, New Haven and Hartford and the Boston and 
Maine. The former is treated in three sections, one each on the Old Colony, 
the New York and New England, and the New Haven itself. Discussion 
of the Boston and Maine is centered upon the Boston and Lowell, the Con- 
cord System, the original Boston and Maine, and the Fitchburg System. The 
Boston and Albany, the Maine roads and the lines in Vermont receive less 
extended though adequate attention. In his concluding chapter the author 
discusses the effects of general business conditions on combination, the 
relative importance of the various forms of combination, and the basic 
reasons why control was attempted and achieved. 

The author gives meticulous attention to detail and accuracy in presenting 
the bewildering array of facts. The excellent documentation and profuse 
bibliographical notes indicate that his research has been exhaustive. The 
book should prove highly useful as a reference work on the history of New 
England transportation, and should also be of interest to students of rail- 
toad combination. So far as the writer is aware, there is no comparable work 
on this subject. 

The study suffers somewhat from a lack of adequate background and 
general explanatory material, which makes it difficult at times to retain the 
thread of the author’s discussion. Thus in stating the reasons for combination 
he deliberately dismisses those consolidations where economy of operation, 
ability to borrow, or better financial structure were the main motives 
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and on the whole highly successful, attempt has been made to weave all 
these topics into a coérdinate whole with the focus directed toward an intelli- 
gent understanding of the present international economic position of the 
United States and its implications with respect to international commerical 
policies. 

The book is more original in conception and organization than in content. 
The position taken on money and other controversial issues tends to be con- 
ventional and somewhat uncritical, but to say this is not to discount the care- 
ful. workmanlike execution of a lengthy and laborious task. It is not 
difficult to credit the author’s remark that the manuscript was in preparation 
for ten years. Nevertheless, the book is valuable for the manner in which it 
presents existing knowledge rather than for the additions it makes thereto. 
It should prove eminently successful as a text; it is clearly organized and 
lucidly written; a great amount of material, well selected, is covered; certain 
of the sections on theory are models of simplification; and subtleties that 
might lead to confusion have been avoided. 

In the concluding chapter the Trade Agreements program is strongly en- 
dorsed. Few trained economists, certainly not the present reviewer, would 
take exception to this attitude. But, as is usual in discussions of trade agree- 
ments, the reader is likely to conclude that more has been accomplished in 
the way of tariff reductions than is actually the case. It is doubtful if even 
yet we have succeeded in undoing the evil work of the Hawley-Smoot act. 
Moreover, the fact is almost invariably overlooked that, while trade barriers 
have been in process of reduction through the Hull program, other barriers 
in the form of quotas and excise taxes on imported goods have been intro- 
duced or extended. To make this observation is in no way to belittle the 
importance of the Trade Agreements program; on the contrary, it seems 
probable that if this were more generally known it would serve as an effec- 
tive counterweight to the attacks being directed against the policy of 
reciprocal agreements. 

The manner in which the most-favored-nation clause has restricted the 
Trade Agreements program is generally recognized. It has meant that rate 
reductions have had, for strategic reasons, to be confined largely to imports 
principally derived from individual countries. However, with the increase 
in the number of reciprocal agreements the most-favored-nation clause has 
come to assume new significance. We now have, in effect, a two-line tariff 
schedule, the lower rates of the Trade Agreements applying to countries 
accorded most-favored-nation treatment and the old rates applying to 
countries held to be discriminating against American trade. The growth in 


; cumber of rate reductions renders increasingly valuable the granting of 


most-favored-nation treatment by the United States. Germany is now the 
only important country to which rate reductions are not generalized, but this 
is largely because the United States has chosen to overlook the less extreme 
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African exchange in 1932. Professor Schumann's analysis of the stabilizing 
efect of the gold-mining industry is especially interesting. In line with 
theoretical expectations, he finds that gold mining has aided greatly in 
maintaining a normal level of total employment and total purchasing power. 
Strangely enough, however, speculation in gold-mining shares appears to 
have countered the trends in the industry itself and hence has been an 
unstabilizing factor. 

Throughout his main discussion Professor Schumann has interspersed 
comments on subsidiary relationships and brief discussions of interesting 
episodes in South African economic history. On some of these occasions, he 
has been a little hasty in jumping to conclusions. There is considerable 
doubt in the reviewer's mind, for example, whether the depreciation of 
the exchange in 1932 was responsible for the sharp improvement of the 
South African terms of trade in the succeeding year. In any case, whether 
right or wrong, these stray comments and brief digressions should aid in 
fulfilling Professor Schumann’s purpose of stimulating further research on 
economic changes in South Africa. 


ACHESON J. DUNCAN 
Princeton University 
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ALpRICH, W. W. The reciprocal tariff policy and the proposed government spend- 
ing programme. Address at meeting of Am. Section of Internat. Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C., May 2, 1938. (New York: Chase National 
Bank. 1938. Pp. 21.) 


BIDWELL, P. W. Our trade with Britain: bases for a reciprocal tariff agreement. 
(New York: Council on Foreign Relations. 1938. Pp. x, 129. $1.50.) 

This small volume embodies the results of a study made by the Council on 
Foreign Relations. Its purpose is ‘to furnish a basis for understanding Ameri- 
can and English commercial policies as they exist today and for intelligent 
discussion of the pending Anglo-American trade agreement.” 

It consists of six chapters. The first presents a brief analysis of the trade 
of the United States with the United Kingdom and the British Empire. The 
second traces the development of American commercial policy since 1914, 
with special emphasis upon the Trade Agreements act—its background, pro- 
visions, accomplishments, and possibilities. The third deals with American 
tariffs on imports from the United Kingdom, including changes in imports of 
dutiable goods and the significance of non-competitive and indirectly com- 
petitive imports. Chapter 4 is devoted to the evolution of the British tariff 
system since 1915—the transition to protection, the Ottawa agreements, the 
departures from most-favored-nation treatment and from the “open door’ in 
colonial trade, and the failure of English bargaining with other nations to 
effect material tariff reductions. In Chapter 5 are traced certain effects of these 
policies upon imports from the United States. 

. In the final chapter, the author gives a realistic evaluation of the prospects 
‘or an Anglo-American agreement. He discusses the problem of reconciling 
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inter-empire ' itments with the need for enlarged outlets for ou 
products—es} of our farms, and the “great complex of conflictin, 
local and spe n the I Inited Kingdom, its self-governing dominion; 
as well as in States.” The revision of our duties on woolens ap; 
wool he consi But the outcome of negotiations depends, not Only 
on the strens veness of the organization of these interests, by 
upon the atti ms of citizens in each country who have no tari 
axes tO grind 

Professor | ir, competent, concise presentation of the situation 
deserves wide g these millions. Its text is amply supplemented }y 
a statistical ay selected bibliography. 

PAUL S. Prince 
ByOrRSET, B., nd PALMsTROM, H. Fra kriser til kredittkontyo)} 
(Oslo: Johas num. 1937. Pp. 190.) 

In this bo rom Economic Crises to Control of Credit) the w. 
thors are mai | with the cause-and-effect relationships in the re. 
current econ | certain (by themselves) proposed financial devices 
for the possil on of such financial-economic epidemics. Presented in 
three section yn possibilities,” ‘Credit and buying power,” and 
‘Insurance ¢ ts,” the book is well written and can be fairly wel 
understood by ited training in economics. 

After havi i¢ irly the evolution from money economy to the 
present credi thors propose two main remedies: a semi-public 
control of an e3 t system and semi-public insurance of bank de 
posits (poin has been done in the United States as partial and 
instructive ret right kind). The potential demands for goods and 
services are t present effective demands. The further expansion 
of the means n is secondary to and derived from the continually 
expanding effect ods for consumers’ goods and services; and in ou 
credit econon fective demands are possible only in the future by means 
of a semi-pul i extension of credit-funds in various ways. Severil 
semi-public c1 ns are to assist both savings, commercial, and inves 
ment banks. vernment is meant to function for the satisfaction 
of the various tizens—even the financial-economic needs; laissez. 
faire capitalist \dified and mended. 

In the ex} 1 of their proposed credit- and exchange mechanism the 
authors exten Fisher's quantity formula as follows: TP + T’P?'= 
MV + MV’ jual to the combined amounts of consumers’ and 
producers’ g es in exchange (i.e., TP = tp + and T's 
equal to the t of securities (invested capital) in exchange. The 
reviewer beli ula is significant in the explanation of the functioning 
of our credit he authors indicate what undoubtedly must be tie 
financial-ecot ments in the near future. 
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Hutt, C. Foreign trade, farm prosperity and peace. Address at 2nd Annual Na- 
tional Farm Institute, Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 19, 1938. Commercial policy 
set, no. 44. (Washington: State Dept. 1938. Pp. 16. 5c.) 


IGNER, M. Exportsteigerung durch Einschaltung in die Industrialisierung der 
Welt. Kieler Vortrage 53. (Jena: Fischer. 1938. Pp. 24.) 


Kapp, K. W. Planwirtschaft und Aussenhandel. (Geneva: Georg. 1936. Pp. xi, 
140. 4 fr. suisses.) 

Dr. Kapp’s book attempts to answer the question, “Is the continuance of 
foreign trade and of the corresponding advantages of the international division 


ituation 
nted by 


IRCE of labor consistent with a planned economy?” The author devotes the first 
third of the volume to an examination of the general problem of the allocation 
ontrol] of resources, and concludes that better social results could be obtained by plan- 
ning for the satisfaction of social wants than by relying upon a system of 
the av. market prices. He realizes that his discussion of this difficult topic is inade- 
the te. quate, and promises us a more thorough treatment at a later date. 

devices Dr. Kapp then proceeds to examine the specific problem of foreign trade 
ented in in a planned economy. It is his conviction that planning entails national self- 
,” and sufficiency only if the latter is definitely accepted as a goal of planning, that, 
tly well with a proper scheduling of plans and with suitable organizations for their 

administration, any desired degree of foreign trade may be maintained. The 
1 to the operation of the Russian and Persian foreign trade monopolies and the regu- 
- publi lation of international trade in Germany are studied with a view to discovering 
ank de. their significance for the conduct of foreign trade under a planned economy. 
and P, T. ELLSWORTH 
ods and EWIN, L. Uberfremdung: eine Untersuchung das Auslandskapital unter be- 
conderer Beriicksichtigung des Aktienwesens. (Berlin: Oesterreichischer Wirt- 
pe schaftsverlag. 1937. Pp. 79. RM. 3.) 
yy Means fitcHELL, W. C. and Burns, A. F. Statistical indicators of cyclical revivals. Bull. 
“st 69. (New York: Nat. Bur. of Econ. Res. 1938. Pp. 12. 25c.) 

INVES- 
isfaction API, U. Prime linee di economia coloniale. (Padua: Cedam. 1937. Pp. 7-42. 
laisser- L. 6.) 

- These extracts from the fourth edition of the author's text on Corporative 
nism the Political Economy deal with the trade policies imposed by mother countries at 
I'P'= various periods of colonial history. 
ners’ and R. F.F. 
ind 
age. The APPARD, W. E. Post-war efforts for freer trade. Geneva stud., vol. ix, no. 2. 
actioning (Geneva: Geneva Res. Centre. 1938. Pp. 67. 40c.) 
st be the Why have the repeated, conscientious, persistent efforts of leading states- 

men of Europe and of the world to reduce tariff barriers accomplished so little ? 

NSTAD To answer this question Dr. Rappard reviews the history of international 

P conferences from the founding of the League of Nations to the London Con- 

Id affais ference of 1933. In each he finds substantial uniformity of purpose, i.c., to free 

) international trade from its worst restrictions. But there was also uniformity 

ie in failure. None of the conferences really accomplished tariff reduction. Instead, 
otion set 


cuties rose and the restrictions increased. The usual explanation is “economic 
rationalism.” But that phrase is merely a synonym for trade restrictions, not 
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Business Methods, Investments 
and the Exchanges 
How to Speed up Spending. ARTHUR Dat 
Harper. 1938. Pp. xxii, 218. $2.50.) 
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fail? Dr. Dahlberg’s answer is suggested by the 


picturesquely puts it, “It is spending that make 


that makes her stop.” (The author uses the wort 
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fear of spending broadly: it includes investment.) Normally the lure of profits 
Id have maintains the required equilibrium by inducing savers (that is, “‘capita- 
tant lists”) to invest their money; but occasionally the prospects of profit fail 
“sna; and capitalists stop investing their surplus and cumulatively retard the 
sure of machine. A control is therefore necessary to “speed up spending when 


capital goes on strike.” 
The device proposed by Dr. Dahlberg is as ingenious as it is simple. His 
remedy is a variable tax upon all unspent cash and demand deposits. Fear 


let Valu. 


1. of loss would presumably force hoarders to spend their money, and their 
— 7 demand for goods would stimulate the industrial machine to full operation. 
OE The speed of spending would be regulated by the amount of the tax and 

138. Pp by the rapidity with which money is made to depreciate. : 
The author develops his point from an analysis of a Robinson Crusoe 
0: Bur economy and finds justification for the tax by tracing the special privileges 
accorded to money by our institutional set-up. He comes to the conclusion 
nded | that the root of all evil is that quality of money which makes it an effective 
rm, storehouse of value. If money were stripped of its privileged position and 
made as perishable as goods, which normally are subject to depreciation, 

(Was. there would be no incentive for hoarders to keep it. 
Dr. Dahlberg shows keen insight into the nature and significance of 
men money in our economy, but in developing his scheme he appears to have 
overlooked some significant relationships in the operation of modern capi- 
w You talism. Although he discusses at length how our banking system is in a 
position to tap the resources of the country and to create money ahead of 
Re publi and beyond the current savings of individuals, he makes the saver and 
ons were fmm ‘hoarder’”’ of money the sole villain of the piece. Not only does he relieve 
ormasion the banker of responsibility, but he puts the burden upon the “hoarding 
capitalist’” to the exclusion also of the entrepreneur. 

The question may well be asked: Who in the final analysis does the in- 
vestment spending—the “‘capitalist’” or the entrepreneur? Is it enough for 
savers to want to invest their money? Is it not also necessary for entre- 

R Dat: HS preneurs to want to use the funds? There seems to be ample evidence that 
during the last depression the difficulty was not so much that the group 
neer ani fie which had funds “went on strike,” as that the group which operated business 
n of how and assumed risk found it unprofitable to use funds for operation and 
echanist expansion. 
s any the It is important to recognize the fact that the risks and responsibilities 
yperate of entrepreneurs cover much greater amounts than the volume of invest- 
le adjus: HB Ment funds appearing during any period of time. Important also is the 
fact that the risk base of the entrepreneur is in most cases greater than the 
ed by tht amount of cash he owns. A firm doing an annual business of a million 
vat mak HR dollars may require and carry—depending upon the type of business—only 
the wort 


ne-twentieth of that amount in cash. An operating loss, therefore, of only 
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rce business into unprofitable operation. But 


f fiat depreciation of money might make the 


espect to the efficacy of “hot money” are no 


mature mind, and no student of the develop- 


\. Wells prize essay no. 7. (New Haven: Yale 
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product may be sufficient to wipe out th 
, hoarding tax must under the circumstances 


amounted to more than 69 billion 
ed about 4 billions. A significant proportion 
ted of demand deposits based on bank loans 


ubtedly speed up spending. But it would 
nsumers—to the extent of their income: it 


purpose and might do more harm than good. 


tt of her energy might be spent in runnin 
ng them. One needs only recall the histor 
yw that spending is not necessarily accom- 


that, if the tax were properly timed and ad. 
uld operate with such perfection that busi 

1 position of unprofitable operation. That a 

the book has not demonstrated. The success 
yntingent upon such perfect codrdination of 
As the author points out, the NRA was not 


f the author. The problem dealt with is 9 
1 many different angles must be attempted 


afford to overlook it. 
MAURICE LEVEN 


Insurance Companies. By ARCHIBALD M 


Coll. 1937. Pp. xii, 204.) 
ts completely and fairly two questions which 
| which indicate as well as anything could, 
“Under what circumstances were farm mot 
mpanies made?” (2) “How have they sur: 


1893 through 1935. 
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tember 


Dut the precedented boom in all agricultural prices, that of 1920; (b) by far the 
stances majority of the loans were made indirectly, 7.e., through so-called “loan 
SS sales correspondents” or brokers; (c) the loan correspondents were dependent 
dollars upon commissions for their income and hence tended to stress quantity 
Portion rather than quality in their lending operations; (d) there was rather severe 
k loans competition among all types of lenders for farm mortgage business during 


urden- the pre-depression part of the period described. 
Looking at it from this side of the depression, it is difficult to add many 


would factors to the above list, calculated equally as well to spell foreclosures and 


ome; it capital loss to any lender making loans under such circumstances. It is not 
on. But surprising, therefore, to recollect with Mr. Woodruff that life companies 
N good. had foreclosed 30 per cent of their farm mortgages by the end of 1934. 


ake the Only the fact that the companies had insisted on at least 50 per cent margin 
running between the amount of the loan and the estimated value of the securing 
history property, saved them from overwhelming loss in the liquidation of the 
accom: properties subsequently acquired through foreclosure. 


On the subject of foreclosures during the depression, Mr. Woodruff has 
brought out objectively and accurately the effect of the various legal 
hindrances that were put in the way of orderly liquidation of the loans. 
Moratorium legislation is photographed in a pure light, showing the 
inevitable results of wasted property, prolonged insolvency of debtors, and 
general delay in making the adjustments necessary to bring paper values in 
line with real values. Mr. Woodruff credits the insurance companies with 
having extended all possible leniency to worthy borrowers both before and 


and ad- 
at busi- 
That a 
SUCCESS 
ation of 
was Not 


" are no after the moratoria were put in force. 
ith is so At the same time hindrances to liquidation were being invoked, the fed- 
empted eral government was easing the problem by increasing farm income through 
develop. the Agricultural Adjustment act, and by the extension of large amounts of 
mortgage refinancing credit under the Emergency Farm Mortgage act. Un- 
EVEN questionably, both of these measures, short-lived though the first of them 
was, aided tremendously in providing the flow of cash necessary to thaw 
out the relatively congealed farm loan portfolios of the companies. In the 
ALD M case of federal refinancing under the latter Act, the extent of the aid was 
en: Yale tempered by the amount of write-down required in the process of trading 
mortgages for bonds, but on the whole the companies had much for which 
is which to thank the government. 
g could, Mr. Woodruff’s study is replete with statistical evidence in support of 
m mort: his statements. As a case history of a $2,000,000,000 block of farm mort- 
they sut- gages, the book presents a diagnosis, but leaves to the reader the option of 
cally, the making any prescription he wishes. In a field all too barren of compre- 
hensive historical analyses of just this sort, Mr. Woodruff’s is a valuable 
the facts contribution. 
an ROBERT C. BEACH 
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NEW BOOKS 


rporate saving. Stud. in the soc. sci., vol. xj 
vis Press, 1937. Pp. 136. $2.) | 

ources: a guide to information om domes 
> ser. 55. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1938, Pp 


k covers 5,000 separate references to reports 
governmental and non-governmental agencies 
ring the years 1936 and 1937. 


nd investment policy. (New York: Longmans 


RAITH, J. K. Modern competition and busine; 
Iniv. Press. 1938. Pp. 120. $1.25.) 


zation and procedure. (New York: McGnv. 


(New York: Ronald. 1938. Pp. xvi, 529. $4.) 


dustrial management: text, cases and problem; 
w-Hill. 1938. Pp. xiv, 566. $4.) 
L. Managerial control: instruments and method; 
Ronald. 1937. Pp. xviii, 574. $4.50.) 
which this book is concerned is important. The 
describe methods and instruments by whic 
They have attempted a complete coverage rather 
approach to and the principles underlying con- 
management” is difficult to grasp at times, par- 
ower costs they get to such details as stoking 


poor. Two figures are omitted from the index of 
not always either helpful or accurate. Ther 


1 by an attempt to explain “thoroughly” acti: 


pages. 


W. P. Fiske 
ering economy. Rev. ed. (New York: Ronald 


D. T. Business administration for engineers 
37. Pp. xiv, 637. $5.) 
uch that would be of value to engineers, omit 
nt phases of business administration as marketing 
The seven parts into which the work is divids 
ganizations, property values, financing the cor 
finances, return on capital, and public serut 
hapters within sections is at times difficult ‘ 
a chapter on stocks, notes, and bonds unde 
n interest, discount, annuities, and insurance undt 
Exposition is occasionally confused. 
W. P. Fiske 
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HaroLD, G. Bond ratings as an investment guide: an appraisal of their effective- 
ness. (New York: Ronald. 1938. Pp. xii, 274. $3.) 


Ol. si, Professor Harold has written a very helpful monograph in one of the less 
frequented corners in the field of finance. Bond ratings have become so much 

domestic a part of the financial world, so common a tool of investors of all types, that 

38. Pp, they are currently taken almost for granted and are little appreciated or under- 
stood by the persons who benefit from them most. Professor Harold’s study 

) reports serves the useful purpose of giving real meaning and perspective to the stiff 

agENCies and conventional symbols of Aaa and D1+. His discussion of the history 
of ratings, of the assumptions on which they are based, of the methods by 
which the different investment services establish them, and his objective 

ongmans appraisals of their validity and success will be valuable to individual and in- 
stitutional investors alike. 

busines CHARLES CORTEZ ABBOTT 
awin, H. S. lowa, Nebraska and Kansas trading in Chicago futures at the close 

McGraw. of business on September 29, 1934. (Washington: U. S. Dept. of Agric., 
Commodity Exch. Admin. 1937. Pp. 40.) 

$4.) 


‘urTz, E. B. The science of valuation and depreciation. (New York: Ronald. 
broblem 1937. Pp. xiv, 221. $4.50.) 


A mathematical, statistical study of property retirements and replacements. 


methods There are included 65 life characteristic charts representing actual experience 
in as many different types of plant. The study should be of greatest interest 
tant. The to those concerned with large aggregations of homogeneous property items. 
by which W. P. Fiske 
ge rather gh’. 
ying con: ewis, C., assisted by SCHLOTTERBECK, K. T. America’s stake in international 
mes, par investments. (Washington: Brookings Inst. 1938. Pp. xvi, 710. $4.) 
s stoking During the past few years a number of studies have been made on America’s 
investments abroad. Most of them, however, dealt with special phases and con- 
- index of centrated their attention primarily on American foreign loans. Miss Lewis’ 
te. There book is more comprehensive in that it deals not only with foreign loans but 
Ly” activi also with direct investments. In view of the scant information available, par- 
ticularly relating to the early period, Miss Lewis has rendered a great service in 
_ Fiske collecting the data and presenting them in a concise and readable form. 
The book is divided into three parts. The first section deals with American 
: Ronald. foreign liabilities. It traces the history of foreign investments in the United 


States from the early stages up to the present date. The second section deals 
engineer with American investments abroad, and gives a very interesting description 

of American trade and banking ventures abroad, information which hitherto 
has been scattered over a large number of sources. The most interesting and 


ae useful part, perhaps, deals with American direct investments in the various 
ie divide fields abroad. The last part of the book deals with America’s creditor-debtor 
experience. 
pater The book is primarily historical in character and no real effort has been made 
Fificalt tt to analyze the effects which the change in America’s position from a debtor to 
agers a creditor nation has had on economic conditions in this country as well as in 
To ale the borrowing countries. The last chapter entitled “Issues for the future 
describes the uncertainties prevailing at present and correctly states that under 
> Fiske Present conditions no predictions for the future can be made. However, cer- 


\ 
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tain defini already noticeable. The liquidation of foreig, 
loans pul the United States is going on rapidly. This is bein, 
done not « i repayment of loans and through the operation of ,. 
sinking fu through the repurchase of securities in default. | ; 
well know: tor countries in default on their obligations in the 
United Sta ny and Chile and others, are rapidly repurchasing 
their secu in this country. If this tendency continues Amen. 
can foreigt nish materially in the near future. 

The volu: well doc umented but also has an interesting appendix 
bringing t lata of great interest and importance. Miss Leys 
has done < of work which undoubtedly will find great interes 

M. NADLER 

Lyon, H. Co ir financing. (Boston: Heath. 1938. Pp. vii, 94% 
$4.25.) 

McNair, M H. T., editors. Business and modern society: paper 
by membe the Graduate School of Business Administration 
Harvard | tidge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1938. Pp. viii, 411 
$5.) 

MASSON, R N. S. S. Financial instruments and institutions: ; 
case book McGraw-Hill. 1938. Pp. xiv, 494. $4.) 

A com ) Problems in Corporation Finance by the sam 
authors, t k is also intended for the elementary coutse in finance 
To this « rences to standard works and to special treatises ani 
articles are juestions accompanying each case are pointed ani 
ample in 

The bc ntion of students to representative problems i 
the field « le, not neglecting such institutions as comment 
investmen nks and insurance companies. A section is devoted 
to the pr rnment in its financial assistance to private busines 
and the re > financial system with special reference to the Secur: 
ties and I nission, Federal Home Loan Banks, the Reconstruction 
Finance ¢ the Housing Administration, and the Home Ownes 
Loan Cot 

The fir here treated take into account those aspects whic 
are of co ral public as well as those of interest to pubit 
and priva rs. This method of treatment is mew and promis: 
much for subject. 

J. E. KIRSHMAN 

MAYNARD ts. Retail marketing and merchandising. (Bost 
Ginn. 1 

Rep, M. G 1 the market. (New York: Crofts. 1938. Pp. xiv, 5% 
$3.75.) 

REITELL. ¢ brinciples and methods. 2nd ed., rev. by CI 
JOHNST* rnat, Textbook Co. 1937. Pp. ix, 425. $3.50.) 
"A revis yn of an earlier work by Dr. Reitell, first publish 
in 1934 ( me rewriting there is new material and great 
emphasis sts. Problems appear in a separate book. 


W. P. Fiske 
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f fore ricEwaY, G. L. Merchants of peace: twenty years of business diplomacy 
ste ben through the International Cham er of Commerce, 1919-1938. (New York: 
ion of the Columbia Univ. Press. 1938. Pp. xii, 419. $3.75.) . 
ult. Iti RoHLFING, C. C., CARTER, E. W., West, B. W. and Hervey, J. G. Business 
Ons iin the and government, 3rd ed. (Chicago: Foundation Press. 1938. Pp. xviii, 780.) 
urchasiny In recent years general survey courses in ‘Business and Government’’ have 
es Amen. become increasingly popular. This book is designed to serve as a text for such 

a course. The first part of the book gives a good general treatment of the 
y appendir government of the United States peer | as it affects the activities of busi- 
Miss Lewis ness from the standpoint of social control. The remainder (25 chapters) runs 
at interes the gamut of public policy from “Business pressure groups’ through ‘‘Public 
NADLER utilities,” “Bankruptcy,” “Taxation,” “Housing,” ‘“Codperative movement,” 

to “Workmen’s compensation’’ and “Social security.” A considerable portion 
>. Vii, 946 of the treatment of most of the topics is devoted to the period since 1933. 

A great deal of detailed information on legislation and court decisions is 
ty: pape contained in the book but because of the vastness of the field covered, analysis, 
imistration both legal and economic, is inadequate. For students who have taken work in 
viii, 41) regulation, either in political science or economics, the volume has nothing to 

. 4 offer. For others, for whom the book is presumably intended, the treatment, in 
~- the reviewer's opinion, is too categorical and uneven. The book is possibly a 
UNIONS: 4 convenient general review of the relations between government and business in 
this country, for students who are trying to brush up on the whole field. Be- 
r the same cause of the tremendous scope of the problems and the amount of detail in- 
in finance volved a comprehensive treatment of business and government needs to start 
“eatises and from a definite point of view: legal; economic; or an extensive factual presen- 
ointed and tation. The weakness of this treatise is that it rolls all of these into one. 
DubDLey F. PEGRUM 
omamdy Ross, J. A., JR. Speculation, stock prices and industrial fluctuations. (New York: 
Ronald. 1938. Pp. xvi, 426. $4.50.) 
ate busines This book, a learned and sizeable treatise by a college professor, agrees in its 
the Secu general conclusions with The Margin Trader by Kemper Simpson.’ The books 
constructicn are alike in their disapproval of margin trading and their agreement that short 
ne Owner selling, although on the whole harmful, is not as bad in its effects as specula- 
tion with borrowed money on the long side. The only inaccuracy noted in Pro- 
pects whit fessor Ross's study concerns his figures for 1924-1933 which omit capital net 
st to publ losses from the sale of assets held more than two years. 
ad promis: Both authors also agree in defining speculation as the purchase of securities 
for the sake of prospective profits on their sale, instead of for current income; 
“IRSHMAN and yet both in describing the evils of speculation rightly stress, not the pur- 
chasers’ motives, but their use of borrowed money. Is it not about time for 
g. (Boston writers on investment to abandon the hypothesis that an investor who has in 
mind the desirability of selling his holdings when they get too high in price, 
>p. xiv, 5H or when earnings prospects change for the worse, ceases to be an investor 
and becomes a speculator? Professor Ross makes a distinction between “‘value- 
eect speculation” and “move-speculation,” the first being the purchase or sale of 
$3.50, securities because they are out of line with their investment value. But how 
blishe: can investment-value be figured except by considering all future developments ? 
vel. en A man who irrevocably locked himself ith a thirty- bond would be 
and greit y locked himself up with a thirty-year bond wou 
. a very rash speculator, even if it were a United States government gold bond. 


4 P. FISKE ‘Reviewed below, 
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Every invest tent a speculator, since every investment involve 
a risk. If he fact and acts accordingly, that is, if he acts like Pro. 
fessor Ross itor,” he may be all the better investor in conse. 
quence. The peculation in our modern economy derive from the 
fact that it is rried on with bank-created money; and what the 
banks created take away. Both of the books here reviewed give 
evidence to s sertion, referring to the events of the last fifteen 
years, and cor ssion to stocks. There is room for a study along 
these lines. 2 indred years, and covering real estate and commod). 
ties as well as Either Professor Ross or Mr. Simpson would be quali. 
fied to undert ly and I suspect that their conclusions would be, 
valuable cont of business cycles. 


RuFus S. Tucker 


SHACKLE, G. L. S investment, and income. (New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1 $2.75.) 

SIMPSON, K. 7 1 study in trade in securities and insecurity in 
trade. (New 1938. Pp. xvi, 170. $2.) ; 

This book itspoken attack on margin traders and stock. 
brokers by a f the Securities and Exchange Commission. The 
author states peculation plays an important part in causing booms 
and recession ness, rnainly through its effect on bank funds and 
banking poli refully reasoned and fortified by statistics that 
bear the earma 

There is, h ipparent exception to this last remark—the amount 
of net gains ported for the income tax. Mr. Simpson gives figures 
for 1934 tha iled with the published Statistics of Income 

RuFus S. TUCKER 
SMITH, H. Reta 1 critical analysis. (New York: Oxford Univ 
Press. 1937. | 53.) 

The covet ; book bears the following statement: “This work 
applies the t nalysis to the problems of retail distribution in 
an attempt t¢ ne, and evaluate the forces which are at work. It 
incorporates ritical analysis, the results of much recent sta 
tistical investi ttempts to set the contemporary development o! 
retailing, con whole, in its place in the current stream of economic 
development value to all economists and to all those interested 
in the proble: vholesale distribution.” This is an eminently far 
appraisal of t . 

Books on ry frequently over-simplify the retailing process 
Books on ret ( ake sufficient account of the economic forces under- 
lying the pr hor of this work bridges the gap in admirable 
fashion. He | | material with boldness and ingenuity, yet with 
due respect f ;. He outlines clearly the effect of imperfect com: 
petition in tl nd points out how an increase in the number 0! 
competitors in an increase in prices to the consumer. 

The autho itically three frequently advocated methods for ia- 
creasing the « process of retail distribution; limitation of the 


number of ret sort of licensing system; resale-price maintenance, 
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and the encouragement of consumer codperatives. He sees no possibility of 
benefit in the first two. Codperatives, he thinks, exert a force in the right 
direction, although he clearly recognizes their present limitations. 

Although based entirely on the British situation, the author's reasoning is 
applicable to the present state of retailing in the United States. It is worth 
‘houghtful reading by every economist and practitioner of retailing, whatever 
his individual beliefs may be. 

ROBERT F. ELDER 


Woop, G. L., and others. Problems of industrial administration in Australia. 
(New York: Stechert. Melbourne: Melbourne Univ. Press. 1938. Pp. 98. 75c.) 


Atlas of wholesale grocery trading areas. Market res. ser. no. 19. (Washington: 
Bur. of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 1938. $1.) 


The future of state planning: National Resources Committee, March, 1938. Re- 
port to the Advisory Committee by the State Planning Review Group. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1938. Pp. 117. 25c.) 
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Amos, J. E. The economics of corporate saving. Stud. in the soc. sci., vol. xxii, 
no. 2. (Urbana: Univ. of Illinois Press. 1937. Pp. 136. $2.) 


The main thesis of this highly documented study (references are made to 
two pages of sources in the appendix and to four pages of sources in the bib- 
liography) is that corporate saving in the United States is a larger and more 
important factor than has been generally recognized; that no theory of cor- 
porate saving has been formulated; that, in spite of the difficulties, one needs 
to be formulated; and that this study makes a beginning in that direction. 

The author considers the great difficulties involved in ascertaining the amount 
of corporate saving; the extent from 1922 through 1932; factors affecting cor- 
porate saving; its economic effects; the undistributed profits tax; and some 
theoretical considerations involved. Among the ten conclusions presented in the 
last chapter are the following: that “corporate saving for the seven years 
before 1930, averaged more than 45 per cent of net profits, provided an average 
of 49 per cent of new corporate capital, and, odelinn public utilities and rail- 
roads, provided more than 60 per cent of new corporate capital’; that cor- 
porate saving “may prevent the functioning of the (capital) market in the 
allocation of capital to industry and reduce the profitability of capital” ; that the 
undistributed profits tax will probably have little effect in the long run because 
it will either Fe avoided or done away with; that “corporate saving effects 
considerable changes in the distribution of wealth and income, but little in- 
tormation is available as yet concerning the nature and extent of such changes.” 

The book abounds with thought-provoking and controversial statements 
with which statisticians, economists, and students of finance may take issue. 
Chapter 2 is an excellent summary of the limitations of financial analysis. 

A billion dollar typographical error on page 31; ‘the figures are badly so 
stated,” in a footnote on page 33; and, on page 108, characterizing a statement 
of Mr. G. C. Haas of the Treasury Department as a summary of ‘‘objections 
to financing growth by the sale of capital stock instead of by the reinvestment 
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of profits ictually just the opposite, represent errors whic 


detract from refully prepared study. 


DONALD M. Hairy 


LAVERGNE, B lence du capitalisme. (Paris: Payot. 1938, Pp. 251 
42.) 


Owens, R. } rganization and combination. Rev. ed. (Ney 

York: Pret Pp. xi, 697. $3.75.) 
First edi in the American Economic Review for Decembe, 
1934 (pp 
Four n ve been added. These chapters deal with the contr 
of security 1iCs of the corporation, the chain-store problen 
and price the present status of antitrust legislation.” 

PERROUX, I ipitalisme. (Paris: Lib. Gén. de Droit et de Juris. 
prudence } 

SMITH, J. B York laws affecting business corporations, 19th ed 
rev. to Aj New York: U. S. Corporation Co. 1938. Pp. 56 
$2.) 

bor and Labor Organizations 
Labor's Roda Return to the American System of Productivit 
By AL! KER. (Boston: Page. 1937. Pp. xxii, 221. $2.5( 
This most book should be indispensable to economic statis 
ticians in sé trative material concerning the drawing of fals 
inferences ft lata. The author deplores the “tinkering at the 

hands of sc nomists’” which has retarded recovery by the e- 

couragement bargaining and the governmental fixation of 

minimum vy um hours. He has an “‘American’’ solution t 

the problen ) simple that its mere statement will come as: 

distinct sur ld, it seems, all receive “individually and cd 
lectively pre ve produce, and therein lies the heart of the solu: 
tion to the 1 ir former rate of economic progress.” Adop 
the “Pay Pr to Productivity” principle and all will be well. 
There is littl Mr. Rucker’s theoretical argument that was not better 
stated by Joh rk forty years ago. What is unique, however, lies in 


the interpret: 1] data. A few illustrations will suffice to ind: 
cate the dor terial upon which Mr. Rucker seeks to prove his cas 

1) Em found to be high when the total number of “going 
firms” in tl ‘tates is large. and low when the concerns decrease i 


number. TI first step in giving labor an opportunity to gt 
job is the p nditions which stimulate an increase in the nut 
ber of activ ring clients.’ 

(2) An rrelation is discovered between the increase 0 
the number manufacturing corporations and the increase " 


total payroll ty: and the decrease in the number of profitabk 


fh 
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1S which HIP osnufacturing corporations and the decrease of the total payroll disburse- 
ment in depression times. 

(3) Data for the past twelve years suggest that “‘a decline in employ- 
ment opportunity in both good times and bad accompanies a shortening of 
the work week, whereas employment increase accompanies a lengthening 
of the work week.” 

(4) In thirteen basic industries “influenced or dominated by collective 


December 

bargaining,” he contends that, for the years 1923-33, actual earnings of 
he contr) Ee workers decreased, irrespective of wage rates per hour. Therefore collective 
problem bargaining fails in its main purpose. 


(5) The lower the ratio of wage cost to value added by manufacture, 
the more efficient an industry. The industries with low ratios of wage cost 
found few losses in employment; those with high wage costs were subject 
to great losses in employment. 

(6) In the total picture, labor is found to have between 36 and 38 per 
cent of the total value added by manufacturing. Strongly organized labor 
has only robbed the less well organized labor and, at the same time, cheated 
itself out of jobs. 

Leaving aside the question of whether Mr. Rucker’s central thesis is 
correct, one is amazed at his distortion of the statistical method. He groups 


t de Juris. 


. 19th ed, 
. Pp. 56 


ductivity 
|. $2.50.) 


MIC statis all manufacturing companies, without reference to size, in his measurement 
3 of fale HMof employment in relationship to “going firms.” In discovering his profit- 
ing at the Hemployment relationship, he similarly uses total figures and assumes that 
y the eo: the line of causation runs from high profits to high payrolls. Furthermore, 
oi at the major portion of the industries picked to show the futility of collective 
olution to 


bargaining was largely free of collective bargaining during the period, 
1923-33. This was especially true in boots and shoes, cotton textiles, glass, 
leather, railway repair shops, shipbuilding, and silk and rayon manufactur- 
Ing. 

One wonders, in fact, whether the ‘‘Pay Proportionate to Productivity” 
principle will prove the Magna Carta which Mr. Rucker feels it will. Should 
blast furnace workers and garment workers receive the same proportion of 
value added by manufacturing? Or, again, how determine within a given 
industry the proportion of the value product that should go to labor? Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Rucker contributes little to the development of a formula 
hat will establish “equitable wages.” 
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abor and Social Organization. By DAviD ALoysIUs McCaBE and RICHARD 

ALLEN LesTER. (Boston: Little Brown. 1938. Pp. vi, 374. $1.20.) 
This small volume is the last of a six-book series on Economics and Social 
Institutions, The series is designed as text material for an introductory 
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present volume is devoted mainly to “prob- 
system.” Its four major divisions describe 
lation, social security, and proposals for socia| 

n follows a conventional pattern in outlining 

dern labor organization, classifying unions 

practices. The section on labor legislation | 

il summary of the National Labor Relations 

| maximum hour laws. In the section on social 


sloyment relief. The final section describes 
vated economies and summarizes a number 
suggestions for change. The latter are then 
political and economic structures of Russia 
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Labor Problems from Both Sides. By MALCOLM KEIR. (New York: Ronald. 
1938. Pp. xviii, 381. $3.50.) 

The title of this book is unfortunate for two reasons: (1) It suggests 
that the volume is little more than a debater’s handbook. Actually it is the 
outgrowth of numerous discussion groups, both adult and collegiate, and 
presents argumentative material better adapted to intellectual probing and 
analysis by groups of students than to the trained presentation of exper- 
ienced debaters. (2) It suggests that there are only two sides to labor 
questions. Realistically, labor questions have many sides, and it is a serious 
error to put emphasis upon a supposed two-sidedness. The comprehensive- 
ness of the arguments in the book belie the title. 

In its structural organization, the author has given support to both of 
the above misapprehensions. Chapter titles consist in a number of ques- 
tions (e.g., “Is there a labor market?” “Can the hours of work be reduced?” 
“Do company unions serve labor’s interests?” etc.). Then follow, in order, 
the affirmative and negative arguments. On each side the author seeks to 
present the strongest arguments which can be marshalled. 

These arguments are most difficult to review. The reviewer is stopped 
in his tracks by the following statement in the preface: ‘‘As to the material, 
of course on each side it is biased. Some of the arguments set forth in this 
book are illogical; parts of the arguments may have slight relation to other 
parts; some parts are untrue; some are calculated to overthrow reason in 
favor of passion.” After such a frank admission of deliberate sophism, the 
reviewer is largely precluded from considering the particular, and must 
devote attention to the general. 

On the whole, Professor Keir has fulfilled his purpose admirably well. 
A few chapters do not make the best of their opportunity. In the chapter 
entitled ‘‘Is the sit-down strike a lawful weapon?” the full implications of 
the common law are not revealed. In spite of the title, economic rather 
than iegal arguments predominate, without an adequate linking of the 
two. The reviewer believes that a more analytical probing of the law would 
strengthen this chapter. The treatment of the question, “Are the interests 
of capital and labor identical?” seems to emphasize the superficial, and 
excludes meticulous economic analysis. Better arguments could be made on 
both sides, on both questions. There is occasion to doubt the appropriate- 
ness, in a book on labor problems, of such subjects as “Should the powers 
of the United States Supreme Court be curbed?” and “Should doctors be 
public officers?” However, both are exceedingly well done and do no 
violence to the main purpose of the volume. 

As a book, and in spite of a few weak spots as illustrated above, the argu- 
ments are well presented, with all of the passion and prejudice of argu- 
ments on current questions. An instructor skilled in leading discussion 
groups, who will use great care to avoid the dangers of sophism, will find 
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this book an ex for vigorous and instructive classroom dispu. 

tation. 

There are ma | sympathize with Professor Keir in his desite 
to avoid the standart pedic textbook on labor. For classroom pur. 
poses, however parent that his book will need to be supple. 
mented by such f information. The reviewer Suspects that he 
has not given u bstitute for the traditional text, but rather a new and 
interesting type 

WILLIAM S. Hopkins 

Stanford Uni 

NEW BOOKS 

ANDERSON, N. 7 k. (New York: Modern Age Books. 1938, Pp 
152. 50c.) 

BAKER, H. A trad y: selected book list and sources of current infor. 
mation for the utive. Rev. ed, (Princeton: Princeton Univ. In. 
dustrial Rel. Se p. 30.) 

BAKER, J. C. Exe 1 bonus plans. (New York: McGraw-Hill 
1938. Pp. XXIV, ; 

BALDWIN, R. N. a L. C. B. Civil liberties and industrial conflict. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard 8. Pp. 137. $1.50.) 

This volume tures delivered recently at Harvard University 
under the Godkin ] n: “Organized labor and political democracy” and 
“Public opiniot strife,’ by Roger N. Baldwin; “Management 
and mass activi The plight of the individual worker,” by Clarence 
B. Randall. 

BENEY, M. A. D dustrial wages and hours in the United State 
Stud. no. 238. (1 Nat. Industrial Conf. Board. 1938. Pp. XVili, 203 
$3.50.) 

BROOKS, R. R. R ts. Pamph. no. 21. (New York: Public Af. 
fairs Committec ) 

BuTLer, H. Pro! ry in the East, with special reference to India, 
French India, « 4 and the Netherlands Indies. Stud. and rep., set 
B, no. 29. (Ge Vashington: Internat. Labour Office. 1938. Pp. 74 
{0c.) 

COMMON, J. edit (New York: Dutton. 1938. Pp. xi, 271. $2.50.) 

This is a gre English narratives “in which the workingmen de- 
scribe their job ns, and some of their reactions to the life they 
lead. They are 1 iry compositions, yet the lads can write, as you'll 
see. 

For the gene ead e are delightful breezy sketches of the “job,” the 
plant conditions m, the “pub” where they spend their savings on 
‘pints,”” and the mes) where they spend as little time as possible 
Contrasts of wi ind pathos hold the reader. 

To a social s r, these essays are important for the viewpoints 
on work, unen » boss, and the government. Here is what these 
trade unionists k: “Work. bad as it is, has a thousand advan- 
tages over the t tkshop, rest is illicit”; “I shall end up with 
nothing in the | is much as a thank-you from the people who have 
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»rofited from my labor’’; “From the point of view of the world in general, we 
yre just hired help and the dumber we are the better.” 

And these are a few extracts concerning their attitude on business and gov- 
ernmental leadership: “A high percentage of workers could run large factories 
better than the present organizers do”; “The whole class of leadership can be 
challenged and overthrown”; “What a latent flair and power for organization 
there is is in the working class”; “The man who labors has life but not very 
abundantly yet because his labor goes up in smoke to make money for the 
idlers” ; “The man who lives next door to a cesspool is more precious than the 
man who condemns him to live there” ; “Civilization is smashing all right, and 
the guys who have appointed themselves to run it don’t seem to have the 
capacity”; “There will be a revolution in this country before the decade is out. 
The workers will take charge of it and they will shape it the way they want to 
shape it.” 

Suoting Editor Commons again in his preface: ‘‘When you finish it, you'll 
have a good idea of what it would be like if you got a job in a blast-furnace, in 
the cab of a locomotive, or round an East-end market, and this is the stuff from 
which theories are fabricated and by which they are finally judged.” 

GILBERT W. CooKE 


DAUGHERTY, C. R. Labor problems in American industry. 4th rev. ed. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1938. Pp. xxii, 984, xiv. $3.50.) 

Forks, H. Changes and trends in child labor and its control. Address at 33rd 
annual luncheon of National Child Labor Committee held in connection with 
65th annual sess. of Nat. Conf. of Social Work, Seattle, Wash., June 29, 1938. 
(New York: Child Labor Committee. 1938. Pp. 30.) 

Giiick, E. Introduction to American trade unionism, with supplement. (New 
York: Affiliated Schools for Workers. 1937. Pp. 104. 35c.) 

LaiDLeR, H. W. Toward a farmer-labor party. Vol. 5, no. 11. (New York: 
League for Industrial Democracy. 1938. Pp. 56. 15c.) 

LauDER, E. Labor law highlights for New York State: child labor, minimum 
wage, unemployment insurance, labor relations and fifteen others. (New York: 
Consumers’ League of N. Y. 1938. Pp. 22. 5c.) 

LEVINSON, E. Labor on the march. (New York: Harper. 1938. Pp. 334. $3.) 

MacDonaLb, L. Labor problems and the American scene. (New York: Harper. 
1938. Pp. xiii, 878. $3.50.) 

MEADE, J. E. Consumers’ credits and unemployment, (London: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1938. Pp. 115. 5s.) 

MetcaLF, H. C., eaitor. Collective bargaining for today and tomorrow: ap proach 
and method. (New York: Harper. 1937. Pp. x, 182. $2.25.) 

The director of the Bureau of Personnel Administration and his nine collabo- 
tators have produced an interesting little volume of lectures. Apparently all 
start from the assumption that, like it or not, collective bargaining is here to 
stay. All agree that there must be a change in attitude from the idea of bargain- 
ing as a fight of each side to outsmart the other to the concept of codperation 
in the light of understanding by both sides of the total situation. The only real 
disagreement is in the form that such bargaining should take. One of the em- 
ployer representatives, Mr. Dooley of Socony-Vacuum, has preference for em- 
ployee representation ; since he believes workers have no interests outside their 
own firm he sees no weakness in company unions. Aside from the direct refu- 
tation of his arguments by Mr. Potofsky, the other contributors, even Dr. Taylor 
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should have happened to appear just before such a significant event as the en- 
trance of the C.I.O. into the field, and the phenomenal growth of the new 
transport workers’ union in New York and elsewhere. If it is possible for the 
author to bring this subject up to date in some magazine of general circulation 
and insert a reprint as an addendum to the book it would be most desirable. 
HERMAN FELDMAN 


SEIDMAN, H. Labor czars: a history of labor racketeering. (New York: Liveright. 
1938. Pp. Dai $2.50.) 

spencer, W. H. The National Railroad Adjustment Board. (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 1938. Pp. ix, 65. $1.) 

WuiTEHEAD, T. N. The industrial worker: a statistical study of human relations 
in a group of manual workers. Vols. 1 and II. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Press. 1938. Pp. xiv, 265; viii, 81. $5, the set.) 

Assuring employment or income to wage earners—a case study. Stud. in personnel 
policy no. 7. (New York: Nat. Industrial Conf. Board. 1938. Pp. 19.) 

Collective bargaining under the Wagner act. Law and contemp. prob., vol. 5 
no. 2. (Durham: Duke Univ. Press. 1938. Pp. 158. 75c.) 

Generalisation of the reduction of hours of work. Part 1. Industry, commerce and 
ofices. Part 11. Transport. Section A. Rail transport. Section B. Inland water 
transport. Section C. Air transport. Part III. Coal mines (supplementary re- 
port). Part IV. Statistics. (Geneva: Internat. Labour Office. 1938. Pp. xxxiv, 
471; xii, 245; v, 127; vi, 64; 90.) 

International Labour Conference, twenty-fourth session, Geneva, 1938. Report 
of the director. Summary of annual reports under Article 22 of the constitution 
of the International Labour Organisation. (Geneva: Internat. Labour Office. 
1938. Pp. 81; 283.) 

Recruiting, placing and conditions of labour (equality of treatment) of migrant 
workers. 24th sess., rep. iti. (Geneva: Internat. Labour Office. 1938. Pp. xiii, 
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Regulation of hours of work and rest periods of professional drivers (and their 
ssistants) of vehicles engaged in road transport. 24th sess., rep. iv. (Geneva: 
Internat. Labour Office. 1938. Pp. v, 268.) 

The seniority principle in employment relations: preliminary. Rep. no. 53. 
(Princeton: Princeton Univ. Industrial Rel. Section. 1938. Pp. 31, mimeo- 
graphed. ) 

Saintes of hours and wages in the principal mining and manufacturing industries, 
including building and construction, and in agriculture. 24th sess., rep. Vi. 
(Geneva: Internat. Labour Office. 1938. Pp. 113.) 

Technical and vocational education and apprenticeship (supplementary report). 
24th sess., rep. i, suppl. (Geneva: Internat. Labour Office. 1938. Pp. 23.) 

Wages and hours of labour in Canada, 1929, 1936 and 1937. Issued as suppl. to 
Labour Gazette, Jan., 1938. (Ottawa: Dept. of Labour. 1938. Pp. 157.) 

Your income and mine. Pamph. no. 20. (New York: Public Affairs Committee. 
1938. Pp. 31.) 
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Storage and Stability: A Modern Ever-Normal Granary. By BENJAMIN 
GRAHAM. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1937. Pp. xviii, 298. $2.75.) 


Dr. Alvin Johnson in the foreword to this book says that the author, 
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qo one will be disposed to deny that he has so developed it as to be entitled 
to the lion’s share of the credit of invention. 
FRANK D. GRAHAM 
Princeton University 


Modern Money. By Myra Curtis and HUGH TOWNSHEND. (New York: 
Harcourt Brace. 1938. Pp. x, 291.) 


Probably in no field of economic thought have pre-war ideas been sub- 
iected to more critical scrutiny than in the problems relating to money. The 
gold standard, individual thrift, and governmental economy, instead of 
being foundation stones of economic well-being, may under some cir- 
cumstances, according to the new views, prove impediments in the way of 
desirable economic activity. No writer has done more to stimulate this 
new thinking than has Mr. John Maynard Keynes. But the theoretical 
reasoning of Mr. Keynes, embodied in large volumes bristling with for- 
midable equations, has been a tough nut for the elementary student or the 
general reader to crack, and even more advanced students have doubtless 
had their moments of anguish in following through the intricacies of his 
analysis. 

It is therefore a cause for gratification that Miss Curtis and Mr. Town- 
shend, avowed followers of the Keynes school of thought, have in Modern 
Money attempted a more simplified presentation of these new ideas that 
will appeal to the less esoteric reader. The volume under review is the 
American edition with a brief introduction by R. J. Saulnier of Columbia 
University. 

The writers conceive of modern money—exemplified in the systems of 
England and the United States—as consisting primarily of bank debt. 
Gold has been put in its proper place as a convenient international cur- 
rency for the purpose of settling occasional debit balances, but its place in 
the domestic currency is no longer a controlling one. We have managed 
cufrencies; and the primary purpose of the monetary authorities, whether 
the central bank or the government or the two acting in conjunction, is to 
promote the use of money in such a way as to facilitate full production and 
employment. But the mainspring of income or production and employ- 
ment is spending. Hence it might be said that the core of the book is an 
analysis of spending, whether private or public. This involves a study of 
various methods of disposal of money, of the rate of interest, of the effects 


of public borrowing and spending, and of the relations between money and 
prices 


The authors state that they have aimed at clarity rather than meticulous 
precision of statement. There are, however, dangers in this procedure. In 
the effort to achieve simplicity in exposition the limitations on the efficacy 
of proposed policies may be overlooked and the immature student may be 
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For decades preceding and following the Revolution, Willing was recog- 
sized as the first citizen of Philadelphia when that city was first in wealth and 
afuence in the entire country. His biographer speaks of him not inaptly 
ssthe “Economic Father of his Country,” and adds: 


Thomas Willing was the economic Washington of the Revolution, as the Vir- 
vinian was the military one, and James Wilson the political and constitutional 
one. He was the architectural constructor or engineer of the long view, as his part- 
ner, Robert Morris, was the picturesque emergency financier, like his younger 
fo llower, Hamilton. It was Thomas Willing and his friends who launched the 


olution, sal laid the foundations of the republic's first financial system, which 
e was called to build and in building create a new nation. 


Willing filled many positions of public trust and responsibility—mayor 
f Philadelphia, justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, leader in 
rising funds for the Pennsylvania Bank, which was a main financial sup- 
voit of Washington’s forces and which was later taken over by the Bank of 
North America. Willing was president of the latter bank for ten years, re- 
signing to become president of the first Bank of the United States. He filled 
this highly ingeoe and trying position with such constructive ability and 


f those 1 who opposed the bank on political or constitutional grounds. For 
twenty years through the changing political and economic vicissitudes of the 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, and Monroe administrations, the Bank 
of the United States was the financial mainstay of the government. It kept 
the public credit high, and its own currency ‘good as gold.” Incapacitated by 
ill health, Willing resigned the presidency in 1807 after sixteen years in 
that position. 

Before his death in his eighty-first year, Willing saw the eclipse of the 
proud old institution he had directed with consummate skill and devotion, 
the bill to renew the bank’s charter failing by one vote. He saw, too, the 
fiscal chaos of the government, deprived of the financial support of the 
powerful bank, during the War of 1812. He lived to see the setting up of 
an enlarged bank for the nation, the second Bank of the United States, in 
1816, modelled upon the same general pattern as his old institution, by the 
very partisans who had sounded its death knell five years before. 

Dr. Konkle has done a distinct service in refurbishing and illuminating 
the record of a truly great leader, patriot and financial genius. 

JOHN THOM HoLDsworTH 

University of Florida 


The Promises Men Live By. By HARRY SCHERMAN. (New York: Random 
House. 1938. Pp. xxvi, 492. $3.00.) 


Mr. Scherman calls his book ‘‘a new approach to economics” and in it 
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When the author turns to consideration of monetary promises, the dis- 
assion becomes unreal because of his uncompromising metallist position. 
Money is gold alone, therefore governments cannot create it. The value of 
~onvertible currency varies directly with its gold content. The value of fiat 
paper money is determined by estimates of the amount of gold that will 
eventually be given for the paper, “not by the amount of it in existence 
and the degree of demand for it,” though “this absurd notion is a good 
example of how some experts can be deceived by their own dialectics’’ (p. 
343). Nowhere does Mr. Scherman suggest that gold itself or an “‘honest’’ 
currency of fixed gold content may so fluctuate in purchasing power as to 
undermine large segments of his interdependent structure of promises. It 
is the omission of disagreeable complications such as this which makes his 
analysis incomplete and misleading. 

M. B. CUSHING 

Bowdoin College 


The Theory of Monetary Policy. By BHALCHANDRA P. ADARKAR. (Lon- 
don: P. §. King. 1935. Pp. xi, 125. 7s. 6d.) 

The principal subject of this little book is the theory of the relation 
between interest rates and prices. It does not, as the title might suggest, 
concern itself with the instruments of monetary control or the technique of 
operating them. Even the criteria of monetary policy, which constitute the 
principal theme, are discussed in broad terms without any attempt to reduce 
them to a workable formula. 

The first eight chapters consist chiefly of a rather discontinuous series of 
critical notes on the work of well known students. Fisher, Cassel, Wicksell, 
Hayek, Sraffa and Keynes are given primary attention, with incidental 
references to the work of a number of others. Among the points of interest 
in this part of the book are the following: 

The Gibson paradox, that is, the high correlation between the long- 
period fluctuations of interest rates and those of wholesale prices is ex- 
plained (against both Fisher and Keynes) by the effect of falling prices 
on the demand for loanable funds, rather than by any reference to the in- 
fluence of interest rates, and so on. 

Against Fisher the author argues in chapter 2 that the “real” rate of 
interest (the rate corrected for the effect of price changes) should be figured 
on the basis of a change in the purchasing power of interest only, not that 
of the principal, because the lender typically does not expect to spend his 
capital when he gets it back at the end of the loan period, but to lend it 
out again, and the borrower likewise can re-borrow. Loan capital must be 
regarded as a permanent fund, not a block of purchasing power temporarily 
withheld from consumption or investment in capital goods. This argument 
overlooks the fact that if the changes in the price level were accurately 
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hands in any period is much larger than the volume of new savings. But 
the replacement fund and reinvestment are immediately disposed of by 
allocating to reinvestment a part of total social investment which is exactly 
equal to replacement requirements and calling the balance “investment.” 
This makes s and 7 equal by definition, but makes I, which is to be kept 
equal to S, residual; that is, dependent on reinvestment policy. The formu- 
lation obscures the real problems which arise from the failure of individuals 
and corporations in times of pessimism to make reinvestments equal to the 
amount of funds released through depreciation charges, liquidation of 
inventories and collection of debts. 
CHARLES O. HARDY 
Brookings Institution 


Histoire des Doctrines Relatives au Crédit et a la Monnaie, depuis John 
Law jusqu’a Nos Jours. By CHARLEs RIsT. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 1938. 
Pp. 471. 90 fr.) 

For a work bearing such a title and appearing in the year 1938, this 
volume is almost incredible—incredible both because of the views held by 
its author and because of the doctrines it fails to discuss. Certainly it is 
difficult, to say the least, to regard as adequate a history of monetary theory 
up to “our times” which gives no place to a discussion of the relation be- 
tween money, output, and employment, which ignores—except for brief 
mention—recent investment-saving analyses, which devotes but twenty 
pages to an examination of proposals to stabilize the price level and no 
space at all to other possible objectives of monetary policy, and which treats 
the whole case for monetary management at best cavalierly, at worst con- 
temptuously. 

Instead of characterizing his book as a history of doctrines “from John 
Law to our times,” Professor Rist would have been more accurate had 
he claimed to cover only the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. For, with 
the exception of the brief attention accorded the problem of price-level 
stabilization and a more extended analysis of the doctrine of a trailing bank 
rate, the topics covered are primarily those which were the subject of con- 
troversy upwards of fifty years ago. 

Within this limited field, Professor Rist provides an interesting account 
of the growth of doctrine, tracing with care the appearance, temporary 
oblivion, and later revival of its separate elements. Of particular interest to 
students of the history of monetary theory is his discussion of the action 
of the precious metals upon the level of prices and the rate of interest, the 
issues surrounding the Bullion Report, and the Currency-Banking School 
controversy. The ideas of Cantillon, Thornton, and Tooke are justly given 
especial prominence, although it is the reviewer's conviction that Ricardo 
's summarily mishandled. The place occupied in the development of the 
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jssett that gold (and therefore convertible paper money) is fixed and 
determined. But fixed and determined in what? Certainly not in its value, 
which varies with the volume of bank money. 

This drawing of unreal distinctions leads Professor Rist, in his discus- 
sion of the creation of credit, into a perfect cloud-cuckoo land of confusion 
and absurdity. Thus he admits that banks can “multiply” their credits (p. 
201) and “create” purchasing power (p. 211), yet insists that they merely 
lend deposits entrusted to them by the public, scorning the generally ac- 
cepted view that “credits create deposits’’ which are similar in their es- 
sentials to any other form of money. As a climax, Cannan is twice quoted 
approvingly (p. 203) to the effect that banks cannot create a “money” 
which is capable of affecting prices as does any other means of payment. 

Finally, upon the basis of his unquestioning belief in the gold standard 
and the commercial loan theory of banking, Professor Rist opposes all 
forms of monetary management, condemning and ridiculing those who 
disagree with him as “monetary utopians” and “charlatans” (p. 451). Even 
such a mild step as the use of open-market operations to offset gold move- 
ments is rejected as tending to nationalize money markets, and as depriv- 
ing a country’s money market of the “‘sole effective brake” against an exag- 
gerated boom—withdrawals of the precious metal. Such monetary funda- 
mentalism as this is so rare today as to justify reserving a high place for 
this book—as a museum piece. 

P. T. ELLSWORTH 

University of Cincinnati 


NEW BOOKS 


ALLEN, A. M., Cope, S. R., DARK, L. J. H. and WirHermcE, H. J. Commercial 
banking legislation and control. (London: Macmillan. 1938. Pp. xi, 513. 
$4.50.) 

This volume is devoted to a discussion of commercial banking laws and 
methods of control in some thirteen different countries. Prior to the Great War, 
and possibly, even, prior to the Great Depression, a work of this sort would 
hardly have been called for, as it would have consisted largely in a discussion 
of legislation and control practices in the United States. Even at present, the 
space devoted to the United States is 100 pages out of 475 pages of text. If one 
subtracts the opening general chapter on “The principles of statutory regula- 
tion” (52 pages), the space devoted to this country is approximately one-fourth 
of the book. 

The amount of research which must have been necessary to prepare a volume 
of this kind is tremendous and explains the joint authorship of the volume, as 
the task would have been too great for a single author. Mr. Allen has prepared 
the chapters dealing with Canada, Great Britain, Switzerland and the United 
States, as well as the introductory chapter mentioned above, thus accounting for 
close to half of the textual matter. Mr. Cope has covered Denmark, Italy, Japan, 
Norway and Sweden; Mr. Dark, the Argentine, Czechoslovakia and Germany ; 
and Mr. Witheridge, Belgium. 
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British banking—adequate credit facilities for small traders, high interest rates 
on advances, the need of central bank participation in “medium-term lending” 
(the equivalent of our federal reserve industrial advances) and the defects in 
the procedure in flotation of capital issues (pp. 232-241)—has a familiar ring, 
while the contrary is the case with the disadvantages of the “‘semi-monopolists”’ 
that make up British branch banking. 

The final sections on control and policy are brief. References to sources on 
specific problems at the end of each chapter and the index are unusually com- 
plete. 

ARTHUR R. UPGREN 


Finzic, P. Foreign balances. (New York: Macmillan. 1938. Pp. 198. $2.75.) 

__—. World finance, 1937-1938. (New York: Macmillan. 1938. Pp. vii, 336. 
$3. 

Pi a W., and others. Price and price policies. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1938. Pp. xili, 565. $4.) 

Hevces, J. E. Commercial banking and the stock market before 1863. Stud. in 
hist. and pol. sci., ser. lvi, no. 1. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1938. Pp. 
164. $1.50.) 

Mr. Hedges writes that his study grew out of his interest in the period 
preceding the autumn of 1929. That period produced a sharp controversy con- 
cerning the use of commercial bank funds to support stock market specula- 
tion and alternative plans for controlling or prohibiting the practice. Even 
before the reserve system came into existence, however, the national bank 
system faced the same difficulties. And before 1863 the problem was not 
unimportant. In fact, it is the theme of this doctoral dissertation that the 
practices developed before 1863 account in great measure for the evils and 
critical problems faced after 1863. 

The author discusses adequately the development of the stock market up 
to 1863 as part of the general economic growth of the nation. At the same 
time there developed the practice of bankers’ balances being carried as de- 
posits with the New York banks. Because of the failure to develop an open 
discount market which would have acted as a satisfactory second reserve and 
because of the existence of bankers’ balances, a solution was found in the 
development of the call loan market as a liquid and profitable type of in- 
vestment. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of the book is the author’s comparison 
of the English and American systems of stock market trading and his con- 
clusion that the practice of daily settlement in the United States rather than 
the English system of term settlement is responsible for the explosive con- 
nection between the call market and stock market loans. In England, because 
of the use of term settlement, time loans are used for stock market transac- 
tions. But in the United States the failure to develop an open discount market 
made available call money for use in making daily settlements on the stock 
market. The reasons for the development of an American system different from 
that in England are not sufficiently developed. But the author concludes that 
the failure to develop an open discount market perverted the American sys- 
tem from the very outset and made possible the intimate and dangerous relation- 
ships between the call loan market, bankers’ balances and stock market trad- 
Ing. 
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fact appeared in one of the books cited elsewhere in the volume (p. 26). In 
general, however, the work seems painstaking and precise. The table on 
pp. 72-3 gives an exceptionally clear and yet detailed picture of the a. 
from 1913 to 1933, in the nature of the assets and liabilities of the Canadian 
banks. 

Professor Holladay is full of praise for the Canadian banks, and briefly 
dismisses those criticisms of which he takes account. His book ends on the 
same theme as it opens in Mr. Short’s foreword: viz., the superiority of 
(Canadian) branch banking over (American) unit banking. The tone of the 
book is indicated in the following paragraph (p. 203): 

“The chartered banks early achieved the reputation of performing the com- 
monly accepted banking functions with skill and success. So efficiently did 
they perform them, in fact, that the movement for a central bank gained 
momentum more slowly in Canada than in most other important commercial 
countries. That such an institution was authorized in 1934 is no reflection on 
the banks but is, instead, the result of forces over which they had no control.’’! 

A. F. W. PLUMPTRE 


HUBACHEK, F. B. Annotations on small loan laws: based on the sixth draft 
of the Uniform Small Loan law. (New York: Russell Sage Found. 1938. 
Pp. Ixv, 255. $3.) 

Kkiz, M. Les opérations des banques d’emission sur le marché libre. (Paris: 
Recueil Sirey. 1938. Pp. 282. 35 fr.) 

Sancrove, W. A. Gold and the trend of trade. (London: P. S. King. 1938. 
Pp, 15. 6d.) 


s Sayers, R. S. Modern banking. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1938. Pp. xi, 


316. $4.25. 


b spaur, W. E. The fallacies of Professor Irving Fisher’s 100% money proposal. 


(New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1938. Pp. 41. 40c.) 

STECKER, M. L. Intercity differences in costs of living in March, 1935, 59 cities. 
WPA res. monog. xii. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1937. Pp. xxvi, 216.) 

VoceL, E. H. Das Buchgeld als Mittel einer Bargeldlosen Geld und Kreditzir- 
tulation. (Berlin: Osterreichischer Wirtschaftsverlag. 1938. Pp. ix, 231. RM. 
9.50.) 

WILKINSON, J. H., JR. Investment policies for commercial banks. (New York: 
Harper. 1938. Pp. xvii, 179. $2.50.) 

This book, written by a banker for commercial bankers, gives not only the 
what, why, and how of a bond investment policy for commercial banks, but 
presents a frank, searching and wholesome criticism of past and present poli- 
cies. Criticism is particularly levied against the regulation affecting bank in- 
vestments issued by the Comptroller of the Currency under date of February 
15, 1936, which the author emphasizes as being of “historical significance.” 

In light of the specific, current needs of commercial banks, generally ac- 
cepted principles of investment are applied to the ‘bond investment account” 
which should be considered separate and distinct from the secondary reserve 
account. This distinction has become necessary because of the changing nature 
of banking assets. The chief characteristics of the secondary reserve account 


* Cf. A. F. W. Plumptre: “The Arguments for Central Banking in the British Do- 
minions,” published in Essays in Political Economy in Honour of E. J. Urwick, University 
m °t Toronto Press, 1938; for an account of the prominent place which dissatisfaction with 
@ the commercial banks played in the movement for a central bank in Canada, 
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also be a t he view that the traditional functions of ; 
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DONALD M. HALLey 
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ur-year practices of our 175,000 governmental units. Numerous reforms are suggested 
eCurity, for the irritating difficulties that arise from the competition of American 
tiod of governments for revenue and their diverse methods of raising revenue. Some 
n years, conflicts in taxation are an inevitable concomitant of the American system of 
’ funda. government; but the existing friction can greatly be minimized by the co- 
» failure operative efforts of the federal, state and local governments. The discussion 
€ 1930. centers upon such devices of more effective revenue coérdination as the re- 
organization of state and local governments, grants by central governments to 
ntity of local units, the sharing of taxes by different grades of government, and abolition 
estment of the immunity of governmental instrumentalities from taxation by other 
Ipon an governments. 
invest. ALFRED G. BUEHLER 
d bond 
and ex. CAVANAUGH, E. S., compiler. Selected list of current foreign financial sources. 
llustrate (New York: Special Libraries Assoc. 1938. Pp. 54. $2.) 


Finaupl, L. Miti e paradossi della giustizia tributaria, (Turin: Einaudi. 1938. 
Pp. 278. L. 15.) 
eae FENDERSON, A. P. Public revenues from alcoholic beverages, 1937. (Washing- 
t would ton: Distilled Spirits Inst. 1938. Pp. iv, 57.) 
ns of 2 HuGHEs, J. E. The federal death tax, with a chapter on the federal gift tax. 
(Chicago: Callaghan. 1938. Pp. 533. $10.) 


LLEY Jewett, F. E. A financial history of Maine. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 
1937. Pp. 235. $3.25.) 


This is a study of the financial history of Maine from the beginning of 
- statehood in 1820 to 1936. Part 1 consists of a general account of the develop- 
tions in ment of state expenditures, taxation, and borrowing, and of banking. Part 2 

comprises studies of certain aspects of state finances, especially of taxation. 
Geneva: Professor Jewett has written a readable and well documented volume. 
The financial history of Maine has been colored by local conditions but 
of Ne it presents many problems of general interest. Too often the financial policies 
of the state have been directed by expediency rather than by rational principles. 
ing held Some readers will no doubt wish for a more extended discussion of particular 
9, 1938 topics. The framing of the state tax system in 1820, for example, could prof- 
itably have received more attention. 

Professor Jewett finds that the state officials have failed signally in assess- 
ing property for taxation, merely guessing at valuations, and not adopting any 
scientific assessment methods. He recommends a system of classified _— 
taxation, the establishment of a tax commission free from politics, and greater 
authority for the tax commission. The author might well have considered the 
failure of property taxation in Maine in relation to its history elsewhere. The 
reforms he proposes may improve property taxation but they will not eliminate 

a all its serious and inherent defects. 
tic Cit, The gross-net earnings tax on railroads, in Professor Jewett’s opinion, is 
5.) a justifiable experiment that should be continued. It conforms more closely 

. with “ability to pay, as measured by net income,” than the former gross re- 
ceipts tax. The author does not appraise the gross-net earnings tax in terms 
of the benefit and cost-of-service principles, unfortunately, and thereby neg- 
lects factors of importance in railroad taxation. 
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the relative capacity of the states to support their borrowings. First, the social 
and economic characteristics of the states which directly affect their respective 
debt-carrying abilities are outlined and compared. Emphasis is placed on the 
importance of considering not only the level of taxable wealth but also the 
stability of that wealth. In addition, attention is drawn to the significance of 
credit factors which cannot be measured quantitatively, such as the adequacy 
of the tax system, the org of fiscal administration, and willingness to Pi: 
From among the measurable factors which affect the debt paying ability of the 
states seven are selected and combined into a composite index of state capacity 
to meet debt. The explanation of this index and its application to establish 
comparative state rankings take up the final and what will be to many readers 
the most interesting portion of a useful and readable book. 
WILLIAM H. WYNNE 


Vinci, F. Recenti vedute sulla legge di distribuzione dei redditi, Estratto dal 


volume Problemi di finanza fascista. (Bologna: Zanichelli. 1937. Pp. 329-334.) 


Codification of internal revenue laws (in force January 1, 1938) published pur- 


‘want to sec. 1203 (c), Revenue act of 1926. (‘Washington: Supt. Docs. 1938. 
Pp. xxii, 628. $1.25.) 


Financing government in Colorado, 1926-1937. Bus. stud. no. 90. (Denver: 


Univ. of Denver Bur. of Bus. and Soc. Res. 1938. Pp. 20.) 


The way to permanent prosperity. Part 1. Mathematical and statistical survey. 


(New York: Social and Econ. Res. Group. 1938. Pp. 67, mimeographed. 25c.) 

This is another thesis added to the large group of the hopeful theories of 
depressions. Comparison of the statistics of national income with the income 
received by the producers of the basic raw materials obtained from mines and 
fields disclosed the existence of a relatively stable ratio between the two. Also, 
it was found that changes tended to appear first in the raw materials income. 
Cause and effect significance was attributed to these relationships. The varying 
income of the basic raw materials producers was declared to be the chief dis- 
turber of what otherwise would be a state of economic tranquility. Since the 
cause is simple the remedy, likewise, can be simple. Put the income of the raw 
materials producers in leading strings and all will be well. How is this to be 
done? Several ways are suggested, but the one most favored is a system of 
processing taxes levied on raw materials used in domestic consumption, the 
proceeds being paid to the raw materials producers. If a national income of 
two hundred billions per year seems to be desirable all that need be done is to 
raise the income of the basic group to some fifty billions and, presto—. In 
short, the people of a nation can tax themselves rich. 

E. B. DADE 
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QuaLey, C. C. Norwegian settlement in the United States. (Northfield: Norwe- 


gian-American Hist, Assoc. 1938. Pp. xi, 285. $3.) 


This book is a descriptive account of the dispersion and settlement of the 
Norwegians in the United States. Although the number of Norwegian im- 
migrants to the United States is not great, Norway has, in terms of the popu- 
lation of the mother country, “contributed to the present American popula- 
tion a larger percentage of its people than any other in Europe, save Ireland.” 
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The book-making is excellent. 
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Social Problems and Reforms 


An Inquiry into the Principles of the Good Society. By WALTER LIPPMANN. 
(Boston: Little Brown. 1937. Pp. xxx, 402. $3.00.) 


Mr. Lippmann is known to all as an acute commentator on theory and 
practice of politics who has, moreover, given no little attention to the sci- 
ence of political economy. The Good Society (which no doubt owes its 
title, in considerable measure, to an influential book by his master Graham 
Wallas) gives us an incomparably more sustained and well-rounded argu- 
ment than may be gathered by reading the author’s newspaper and magazine 
articles. Not a few of the readers best capable of understanding the whole 
design, I fear, will content themselves with inadequate sampling, by reason 
of the numerous repetitions of substance in the book; yet the supreme im- 
portance of the problems attacked, as well as the pungent style of every 

age, will induce many of these persons to persevere to the end. Their 
reward will be increased understanding of the liberal tradition in social 
thought, and renewed hope that the landslide may be checked before all 
the world has passed under totalitarian regimes. 

Two main phases of the argument are recognized by the author: 


First, .. . an analytical examination of the theory and practice of the movement 
which has, since about 1870, been attempting to organize a directed social order 
... not only in its fascist and its communist embodiment [sic} but also in the 
gradual collectivism of democratic states. . . . I began by thinking that while it 
might be difficult to find planners and managers who were wise and disinterested 
enough, the ideal might eventually be realized by a well-trained ruling class. But 
I have come finally to see that such a social order is not even theoretically con- 
ceivable; . . . that a directed society must be bellicose and poor. . . . This was 
... the basic truth which the liberals of the eighteenth century taught. .. . I 
began then to read with a new interest what Adam Smith and some of his con- 
temporaries had to say . . . [Smith] would not have regarded the corporate capital- 
ism of the nineteenth century as the “obvious and simple system of natural 
liberty” which he had imagined. . . . In Herbert Spencer’s old age, liberalism 
had become a monstrous negation raised up as a barrier against every generous 
instinct of mankind. So in the second half of this book . . . I seek to find out 
why the development of the liberal doctrine was arrested and why liberalism 
lost its influence on human affairs. In order to do this I have tried to find out 
what is the inwardness of the liberal conception of life (pp. xi-xiii). 


Although the author is tantalizingly vague in most of his suggestions 
of what is to be done and why, nevertheless the volume contains an abun- 
dance of constructive general doctrine. As suggested in the excerpts given 
above, actual laissez-faire is considered mock-liberalism; always there are 
momentous reforms to be accomplished through state action and against 
powerful vested interests. The present-day “Agenda of Liberalism,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Lippmann, include such problems as monetary management 
toward controlling business fluctuations, further cushionings for the victims 
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of technological p ppliers of property as well as of personal sery. 
ices), sharp li rporate privileges, especially in relation to 
holding compa ntion of earnings in corporate surplus. A cardj. 
nal point on which h is we should insist no less than did the grand old 
liberals, howev the state should operate so far as possible through 
civil law, throug ndividuals suitable rights and duties which the 


may take to th nforcement; and as little as possible through 
criminal law a1 who are expected to require each individual to 


conform to the f the latest majority or plurality in the legislature 
“In the polity o! ciety the regulation of human affairs is achieved 
by the definition lication of personal rights and duties, whereas ip 
all unfree societ ' y administration from above” (p. 374). 
The ablest « rists of the present day are not quite fairly 
presented by Mr. Lit f course; he cites, for example, the arguments 
of Mises and H economic theory of socialism without noticing 
replies by H. | Oskar Lange, and others. It is, perhaps, a 


plausible infer reforms which our author favors would produce 
a closer correla personal incomes and social merit, and thereby 
reverse or slow dov rowth of bureaucracy; but in any case Mr. Lipp- 
mann should | ned more seriously the trend toward direct or 


indirect govert n of more and more industries, which surely 
is one importan ong others, tending to raise the question whether 
governors are taining improved facilities for governing arbi- 


trarily and mai lves in power indefinitely. He leaves us a bit 


bewildered as t his New Dealish “Agenda of Liberalism” can be 
realized; whet! leged people can really have their days in 
court without h in state expenditures and personnel that the 
slide into total es will become literally irresistible everywhere 
Reliance on “tl ial state,”’ of course, is closely related to “gradual 
collectivism a: pressure groups’—here are but two of Mr 
Lippmann’s brilli If he does not demonstrate convincingly what 
means will as mum of free democracy, he does make an ex- 


ceptionally abl wherein the efforts of democractically and 
pacifically dis; adual-collectivist-planners are unintentionally lead: 


ing toward au lespotism; and he makes it clear that there is 
much more lif long liberal lines than we commonly allos 


partisans of tl f the left to make us believe. 
Z. C. DICKINSON 


University 
Socialized Me. Soviet Union. By HENRY E. SIGERIST. (New 
York: N« Pp. 378. $3.50.) 


The socializ licine is now beginning to be an issue in this 
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country. Both the public and the medical profession are beginning to ques- 
tion the efficacy of the present system of the individual practice of medicine 
on a private enterprise—fee-for-service—basis, and are beginning to think 
about possible new methods. This being so, the system of socialized medicine 
established by the Soviet Union is of interest. 

Dr. Sigerist is well qualified to write on the subject. Professor of the 
history of medicine at Johns Hopkins University, and author—among other 
works—of American Medicine and Man and Medicine, he has established 
a reputation as a careful investigator and a thoughtful interpreter of events. 
His book is the result of five years’ study. To make the study, he learned 
Russian; he spent two summers in the country, traveling extensively. 

The book is a glowing, enthusiastic account of the Russian system of state 
medicine and of its accomplishments. Dr. Sigerist believes, with his whole 
heart and soul, that Russia is on the right track. 

The essential outlines of the system are simple. Medical care for the 
entire population is provided at public expense through organized health 
centers, hospitals and clinics. Doctors work in groups and are remunerated 
by salary. There is practically no private practice—‘‘I do not think,” he says, 
“that there is one doctor in the Soviet Union who lives on private practice 
exclusively.” 

The keystone of the whole system is planning. The distribution of doctors, 
hospitals and clinics is planned for best meeting the needs of the popula- 
tion. The number of students in the medical schools is planned so as to 
attain the goal as quickly as possible of sufficient doctors for the population. 
Students are paid while attending school, so that access to medical training 
depends chiefly upon interest and capacity, and is not restricted to those 
whose parents are well-to-do as is true in increasing degree in this country. 
There is planned provision to see that once schooled, doctors “keep up to 
date."” Physicians are invited to attend a three or four-months’ post graduate 
course every three years; all their expenses are paid and they are paid a salary 
while attending. Finally, there is planned provision to advance medical 
knowledge. The amount of funds devoted to medical research is large, and 
the undertaking of this research is planned—not hit or miss. 

It is recognized that the achievement of health is more than a matter of 
the availability of doctors’ services. There is planning to see that life and 
work will be healthful. Before a plant can be erected, its plans must be ap- 
proved by the health authorities. There is planned organization of recrea- 
tion and rest. The growth of the physical culture movement has been 
enormous. There are now, he says, at least 10,000,000 people who are mem- 
bers of sport societies and who exercise regularly, and at least 25,000,000 
who are taking some part in the physical culture movement. The whole sys- 
tem is shot through with the idea of prevention. 

How does this system work? Very well indeed, Dr. Sigerist reports. The 
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CavAN, R. S. and RANCK, K. H. The family and the depression. (Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press. 1938. Pp. 208. $2.50.) 

HAMILTON, G. Social case recording. 2nd ed. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 
1938. Pp. 227. $2.50.) 

Hoyt, E. E. Consumption in our society. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1938. Pp. 
ix, 420. $3.) 

Jacks, L. P. Co-operation or coercion? (New York: Dutton. 1938. Pp. xvii, 
153. $2. 

KAMPER, 4 W obhnungswirtschaft und Grundkredit, mit besonderer Betrachtung 
des nachstelligen Grundkredits im In- und Auslande. (Berlin: de Gruyter. 
1938. Pp. xiii, 485. RM. 20.) 

KinG, C. Social agency boards and how to make them effective. (New York: 
Harper. 1938. Pp. 113. $1.25.) 

LaNbIS, B. Y. Toward economic democracy. Social action, vol. 4, no. 6. (New 
York: Social Action. 1938. Pp. 31. 10c.) 

pe Lict, B. The conquest of violence: an essay on war and revolution. (New 
York: Dutton. 1938. Pp. xi, 306. $2.) 

Muett, J. D. The Works Progress Administration in New York City. Stud. 
in admin. vol. 2. (Chicago: Public Admin. Service. 1938. Pp. 239. $3.) 

MITCHELL, B. and MITCHELL, L. P. Practical problems in economics. (New York: 
Holt. 1938. Pp. vi, 596. $2.50.) 

Mopb.IN, G. M. and MclIsaac, A. M. Social control of industry. Econ. and soc. 
inst., vol. iii. (Boston: Little Brown. 1938. Pp. x, 499. $1.40.) 

MunTz, E. E. Urban sociology. (New York: Macmillan. 1938. Pp. xvi, 742. 
$3.75.) 

Pius XI, Pope. On the reconstruction of the social order, Encyclical, rev, trans- 
lation. Arranged for study clubs with questions and references. (New York: 
America Press. 1938. Pp. 48. 5c.) 

RUSSELL, B., and others. Dare we look ahead? (New York: Macmillan. 1938. Pp. 
190. $2.) 

Volume of six lectures based on the Fabian lectures of 1937. Two deal with 
economic questions: “The economic consequences of war preparation” by 
G. D. H. Cole; and ‘‘Socialism to-day” by Herbert Morrison. 


STOUFFER, S. A, and LAZARSFELD, P. F. Research memorandum on the family 
in the depression. Bull. 29. (New York: Social Science Research Council. 
1937. Pp. x, 221.) 

The authors show that it is the youngest and the oldest who have suffered 
the highest percentages of unemployment. They show that women have fared 
better than men. They do not adequately explain that business-cycle fluctua- 
tions are very much larger in industries producing long-time goods than in 
those producing short-time goods and that almost all the long-time goods 
industries are male industries and that the male jobs in an industry are more 
flexible than the female jobs. An interesting table shows the increase of un- 
employment from 1930 to 1931 of married as against single females—markedl 
greater for married as against single except in the West, and there the dif- 
ference was about the same. We cushioned unemployment in the rest of the 
country by discharging the married women. 

The last half of the memorandum is taken up with birth and marriage. 
We find the birth-rate per thousand women 15-44 falling from 108.4 in 
1924, the first year after the beginning of prosperity, to 87.5 in 1930 and 
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The new science of public opinion measurement. (Princeton: Am. Inst. of Public 
Opinion. 1938. Pp. 16.) 

From plan to reality, two: eight years of progress on the regional development of 
New York and its environs, with a detailed report of those projects that have 
been realized or officially adopted in the four years, 1933 to 1936, inclusive. 
(New York: Regional Plan Assoc. 1938. Pp. not consecutive.) 

Public affairs pamphlets: an index to inexpensive pamphlets on social, economic, 
political, and international affairs. Bull. 1937, no. 3, suppl. 1. (Washington: 
Office of Education. 1938. Pp. 67. 10c.) 

Public housing eo (New York: N. Y. Univ. Press. 1938. Pp. 244.) 

Social work and legislation in Sweden. 2nd rev. ed. (New York: Albert Bonnier. 
1938. Pp. 351. $1.) 

Technical and vocational education and apprenticeship. 24th sess., rep. i. (Geneva: 
Internat. Labour Office. 1938. Pp. viii, 225.) 


Insurance and Pensions 


NEW BOOKS 


FRANCIS, B. H. and Harwoopn, S. Accident and health insurance from the vic- 
tim’s point of view. (Cambridge: Am. Inst. for Econ. Res. 1938. Pp. 64. $1.) 

HUEBNER, S. S. Property insurance: a textbook. Rev. and enl. in collaboration 
with G. L. AMRHEIN and C, A. King. (New York: Appleton-Century. 1938. 
Pp. 705. $3.) 

Lanpry, S. O. Life insurance—what it is and how it helps you. (New Orleans: 
Pelican Pub. Co. 1938. Pp. 126. $1.25.) 

ManEs, A. Insurance: facts and problems. Selected lectures on business adminis- 
tration and economics. (New York: Harper. 1938. Pp. xii, 182. $2.) 


These lectures are stimulating and thought-provoking as well as informa- 
tive. They show insurance as a dynamic, developing, powerful, and stabilizing 
institution. Many relations of the various subdivisions of insurance with each 
other are shown. Also many relations of insurance with other economic institu- 
tions are presented. Still further, the international relations of insurance are illus- 
trated by European and American examples. Re-insurance particularly is stressed 
as an organizing arrangement by which “all those who participate in any kind 
of insurance are gradually combined into an enormous community.” Another 
lecture states explicitly that social insurance not only was initiated as an anti- 
social measure but that social insurance aids private insurance by publicizing 
the insurance idea. 

Evidence is presented for establishment in the United States of an inter- 
national institute for insurance research. The need for research concerning the 
nature and control of moral hazard or “‘subjective risk’’ is stressed, although 
credit checking organizations and methods in the United States are praised. 

As examples of the level of problems to which the title refers, these two fun- 
damental issues in insurance were selected : 

(1) Should insurance be promoted as a business or as a profession ? In this 
connection a plea is made for more extensive education of both the consumer 
and those who provide insurance service. 

(2) How should the dilemma of insurance, those who need it most are 
least able to provide it, be resolved? Social insurance is suggested as one way 
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out. Professor | ywever, explicitly call attention to the fact 
that this is a ratl 1 in capitalistic economy. 
PARK J. Ewart 


International Labor wenty-fourth session, Geneva, 1938. Report 
ot the governin rnational Labour Office upon the working of 
the convention rning sickness insurance for agricultural work. 
ers. Report of : ly of the International Labour Office upon the 
working of the 24) concerning sickness insurance for worker; 

dustry and nestic servants, (Geneva: Internat. Labour Of. 
fice. 1938. Pp. 34 

Social security le idministration: a practical guide to pay roll tax 

procedure and > 0: LaSalle Extension Univ. 1938. Pp. 70.) 
Paut Charities, and Relief Measures 
EW BOOKS 

FARNHAM, R. and the works program on rural relief: a survey 
of rural relie} ven states, July through November, 1935. 
WPA res. mon \ington: Supt. Docs. 1938. Pp. xxiv, 115.) 

MacNEIL, D. H. S$ snem ployment relief in New Jersey, 1930-1936 
(Washington: ( Social Security. 1938. Pp. x1i, 307.) 

MELVIN, B. L. Ra relief. WPA res. monog. xi. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1937. Pp 

This is the € nonograph put out by the division of social 
research of the Administration. The survey upon which it is 
based was made 135. The samples taken included 304 counties 
out of a total o 3,000 in the country, and 83 New England 
towns, represent ;. The conclusion reached is that out of a rural 
youth populatior for the country at large, there were at that time 
625,000, or 6.3 f. By “youth” is meant persons between the 
ages of 16 and used as defined by the census. The percentage 
of rural youth « | widely as between states—from 1.2 per cent in 
Oregon to mot nt in West Virginia, Oklahoma, and North 
Dakota. Contrar it be expected, the —— was low in the 
southern states r cent in Georgia, and in Alabama, Mississippi, 
and the Carolinas, 1 1 2 to 4 per cent. This it is believed is accounted 
for by discrimi: negroes. In 145 counties where negro youth 
constituted 27 | youth population, but 17 per cent received 
relief. Many de nted as to age and sex distribution, educational 
attainment, and It is noteworthy that about 20 per cent of the 
males in the y lief are married and 40 per cent of the females. 
For those from ld the percentages are 49.4 for males, 72 for 
females. 

There are sp n educational status, occupations, and on the 
youth programs rgency agencies not classified as relief. Inter- 
spersed with th io with the survey are remarks on questions of 
policy. These g1 important question whether the serious relief situ- 
ation is due prit pression or to a “long time trend toward rural 


poverty.” The le e toward the latter view. The situation may be 
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ameliorated by migration, improved economic opportunities, and better edu- 
cational facilities; but these “should be codrdinated, and carried out on a na- 
tional scale, under a long-range stabilized program.” No hope is held out that 
recovery and the codperation of the church, the schools, and other local insti- 
tutions will render unnecessary the continuance of ‘“‘government activity to assist 
youth in making economic and social adjustments.” 


G. O. VIRTUE 


Socialism and Coéperative Enterprises 


NEW BOOKS 


LawLeR, H. W. Toward a farmer-labor party. Pamph. ser. (New York: League 
for Industrial Democracy. 1938. Pp. 55. 15c.) 

LANGE, O. and TayLor, F. M. On the economic theory of socialism. Govt. con- 
trol of the econ. order, vol. ii. (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press. 1938. 
Pp. vii, 143. $1.75.) 

LENIN, N. V. I. Lenin: selected works. Vol. YX. New economic policy: socialist 
construction. Translated from the Russian. (New York: Internat. Pubs. 1938. 
Pp. 516. $2.75.) 

Morrison, H. An easy outline. 3rd ed. Penny pointers to socialism, no. 2. (Lon- 
don: Labour Party. 1938. Pp. 22. 1d.) 

SHEED, F. J. Communism ana man. (New York: Sheed and Ward. 1938. Pp. 260. 
$2.) 

Course of study on consumers’ codperation. (St. Paul: Minnesota Dept. of Edu- 
cation. 1938. Pp. 91.) 

The Fabian Society: fifty-fifth annual report of the executive committee for the 
year ended 31st March, 1938. (London: Fabian Soc. 1938. Pp. 18.) 


Statistics and Its Methods 


Wholesale Commodity Prices in the United States, 1700-1861. Statistical 
Supplement: Actual Wholesale Prices of Various Commodities. By 
ARTHUR HARRISON COLE. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1938. 
Pp. xxill, 187; x, 359. $4.00; $2.50.) 

These volumes are an outgrowth of the American phase of the extensive 
researches carried out under the auspices of the International Scientific Com- 
mittee on Price History, largely on funds contributed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Professor Cole supervised the distribution and expenditure of 
the funds, and here presents what, despite its imposing size, is essentially 
only a fairly detailed summary of the investigations into the history of 
prices in the United States prior to the Civil War, supplemented by a pre- 
liminary analysis of some of the data compiled. 

The Statistical Supplement comprises 359 pages of tables of original 
price quotations, very satisfactorily reproduced by photolithography from 
typed copy. Each page carries quotations for twelve calendar months on 
about 40 price series. The series chosen for reproduction were selected on 
the basis of importance of the commodities among those for which quota- 
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Geographical differences in price behavior in several aspects other than 
that of seasonal variation are treated in a brief separate chapter and noted 
elsewhere. In general it seems quite clear that prices in different areas 
moved in closer agreement after about 1822 than in earlier years. The sug- 
gestion is offered quite tentatively that disparity of price movement may 
have been greater between the middle 1780's and the early 1820's than in 

rior years. 

In a final chapter on secular trends and cyclical movements description 
is combined with further consideration of geographical differences, since 
it is here that opportunity is first afforded for convenient comparison of 
the several principal index numbers in their full sweep. The index num- 
bers seem to fall rather definitely into two groups as regards behavior 
characteristics: one comprising those for New York and Philadelphia, and 
the other those for Charleston, New Orleans and Cincinnati. Much wider 
cyclical fluctuations are found in prices at the latter three cities than at 
New York and Philadelphia; but when adequate account is taken of the 
small number of price series comprising the widely fluctuating index num- 
bers and the extent to which they are dominated by a few—sometimes one 
or two—volatile commodities, this observation loses much of its initially 
apparent force. But the author appropriately notes that the economy in each 
of these outlying communities was, like the index number, dependent on 
a few commodities and peculiarly subject to speculative influences (pp. 
100-101, 111). 

The most arresting divergence among the two groups of index numbers 
appears duting 1808-1819 and especially during 1815-1819. The critical 
reader may well pause in uncertainty over the meaning of this striking 
divergence. At the point where it is chiefly discussed (pp. 109-110) the 
author suggests no explanation; but elsewhere, writing specifically of the 
Charleston index number, he remarks that ‘‘the influence of raw cotton and 
tice values upon the course of the general index is adequate explanation” 
(p. 62). But why did the Cincinnati index number, including neither 
cotton nor rice in the small part of the period for which it is available, 
accompany the Charleston index in its divergence from the indexes for 
New York and Philadelphia? Here is one of the important questions that 
will deserve consideration in subsequent researches which will surely be 
stimulated and assisted by the material in these volumes. 


HOLBROOK WORKING 
Stanford University 


Wages and Income in the United iKngdom since 1860. By ARTHUR L. 
BowLey. (New York: Macmillan. Cambridge, England: University 
Press. 1937. Pp. xix, 147. $2.50.) 


In this little book, Professor Bowley has summarized and synthesized 
the studies of wages and income in the United Kingdom in the preparation 
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full time wages rose about 17 per cent. It appears, therefore, that the 
earnings of the typical wage-earner have increased considerably more rap- 
idly than the increase in the welfare of the average inhabitant. 

This book renders a service in making available in one place estimates 
of income covering a long period of years. Most of Colin Clark’s figures, 
presented in National Income and Outlay, cover only the years since 1924. 
For recent years, the figures presented by Clark differ but slightly from 
Bowley’s estimates. 

WILLForD I. KING 

New York University 


The National Capital and Other Statistical Studies. By JOSIAH STAMP. (Lon- 
don: P. S. King. 1937. Pp. vii, 299. 10s. 6d.) 

The fact that this book is a collection of reprints of essays previously 
published should not deter economists from purchasing it, because the 
essays not only were valuable when first delivered but have been brought 
right up to date in this edition. They are primarily concerned with the 
statistics of British capital, income and profits, although one of them is 
a detailed study of the economic influence of alcohol. In chapter 4, “The 
influence of the price level on the higher incomes,” the author ingeniously 
measures the spread between the highest incomes and the lower ones subject 
to surtax, by comparing the incomes of the 10,000th and the 25,000th 
individual. His conclusion is that high prices have a tendency to raise the 
highest incomes relatively more than the moderate ones. The income of 
the very wealthy is more sensitive to the effects of changes in the price 
level even when income is defined in the British manner. Of course under 
the American definition of income large incomes would be relatively still 
more sensitive. The author also points out the decline in taxable income 
in recent years, attributing it mainly to legal avoidance, but he does not 
believe that legal avoidance has altered the relative distribution of incomes 
because he thinks it is proportionately as important in the small incomes 
as in the large. Incidentally, should Americans be pleased or disappointed 
to find that British taxpayers and their lawyers are just as ingenious as 
Americans in finding ways to get over, under or around a tax fence when 
it is too high to suit them? 

Tucked away at the end of chapter 8 is an interesting note showing 
that the number of persons with incomes of £160 or over increased much 
more rapidly than the population from 1860 to 1914, but the average 
income fell, and the average purchasing power, allowing for changes in 
the cost of living, remained unchanged. In other words, any increase that 
may have taken place in the number or size of “‘colossal’’ incomes has 
been balanced by an increase in the number of persons with incomes in 
the neighborhood of £200 and £250, with the result that the average 
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journals. 

Koopmans in time series as a set of variables between 
which a linear t ship is presumed to hold. One of the variables 
is considered de e others “determining” (in the application ol 
his methods t n the ship freight market, the freight rate 
is the depende he demand for transport, tonnage and the 
price of coal ar letermining variables). Koopmans proceeds to 
estimate the c h a regression equation and determine their 
“errors,” the I: t the discrepancies between the actual and 
calculated valu ng variables and second the smaller random 
errors of minor rs not studied, These estimates and errors are 
computed by a modern statistical methods associated with 
the names of P Fisher and R. Frisch. Koopmans deserves high 
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methods of statistical distribution theory which have been up to now fruitfully 

applied by their inventors (Karl Pearson, “Student,” R. A. Fisher, Neyman, 

E, Pearson and others) only in fields far removed from that of economics. 
H. A. FREEMAN 


KuZNETS, S. Commodity flow and capital formation. Vol. 1. (New York: Nat. 
Bur. of Econ. Res. 1938. Pp. ix, 505. $5.) 

Mitts, F. C. Statistical methods applied to economics and business. Rev. ed. 
(New York: Holt. 1938. Pp. xix, 746. $3.75.) 

O.cott, M. T., compiler. Income: selected references on the concept of income 
and methods of obtaining income statistics. Agric. econ. bibliog. no. 73. 
(Washington: U. S. Dept. of Agric. 1938. Pp. 48.) 

STOCKTON, J. R. Am introduction to business statistics. (Boston: Heath. 1938. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL 
ECONOMY IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Students whose period of continuous non-residence exceeds three years are omitted 
from the list. The last date given is the probable date of completion. 

The first list of this kind was dated January 1, 1904, and was sent to all members, but 
not regularly bound in the publications. The subsequent lists have appeared in the pub- 
lications as follows: 


Second list, 1905, in third series, vol. vi, p. 737. 

Third list, 1906, in third series, vol. vii, no. 3, supplement, p. 43. 
Fourth list, 1907, in third series, vol. viii, no. 2, supplement, p. 43. 
Fifth list, 1908, in the Bulletin for April, 1908, p. 69. 

Sixth list, 1909, in the Bulletin for April, 1909, p. 16. 

Seventh list, 1910, in the Bulletin for March, 1910, p. 12. 

Eighth list, 1911, in the Review for March, 1911, p. 212. 

Ninth list, 1912, in the Review for June, 1912, p. 59. 

Tenth list, 1913, in the Review for June, 1913, p. 527. 

Eleventh list, 1914, in the Review for June, 1914, p. 524. 

Twelfth list, 1915, in the Review for June, 1915, p. 476. 

Thirteenth list, 1916, in the REview for June, 1916, p. 499. 
Fourteenth list, 1917, in the Review for June, 1917, p. 485. 

Fifteenth list, 1918, in the REviEw for June, 1918, p. 459. 

Sixteenth list, 1919, in the Review for June, 1919, p. 433. 

Seventeenth list, 1920, in the Review for September, 1920, p. 692. 
Eighteenth list, 1921, in the Review for June, 1921, p. 388. 
Nineteenth list, 1922, in the REview for June, 1922, p. 380. 
Twentieth list, 1923, in the Review for September, 1923, p. 571. 
Twenty-first list, 1924, in the Review for September, 1924, p. 601. 
Twenty-second list, 1925, in the REview for September, 1925, p. 593. 
Twenty-third list, 1926, in the REview for September, 1926, p. 556. 
Twenty-fourth list, 1927, in the Review for September, 1927, p. 574. 
Twenty-fifth list, 1928, in the Review for September, 1928, p. 589. 
Twenty-sixth list, 1929, in the Review for September, 1929, p. 533. 
Twenty-seventh list, 1930, in the Review for September, 1930, p. 574. 
Twenty-eighth list, 1931, in the Review for September, 1931, p. 582. 
Twenty-ninth list, 1932, in the Review for September, 1932, p. 561. 
Thirtieth list, 1933, in the Review for September, 1933, p. 560. 
Thirty-first list, 1934, in the Review for September, 1934, p. 573. 
Thirty-second list, 1935, in the Review for September, 1935, p. 614. 
Thirty-third list, 1936, in the Review for September, 1936, p. 581. 
Thirty-fourth list, 1937, in the Review for September, 1937, p. 638. 


The present list specifies doctoral dissertations completed and accepted by the various 
universities, and, in cases where a publishing company was reported, this has been given. 
Titles not marked “completed” are assumed to be still in preparation. It will be noted 
that some thesis titles in the field of sociology are omitted, inasmuch as a list is published 
inthe American Journal of Sociology. 

The list represents the status of the several theses on May 1, 1938. 


Theory and Its History 
Moses AsrAMovitz, A.B., Harvard, 1932. Price theory for a changing economy. 1938. 
Columbia. Accepted. 
AboLPH GRAUDAN ABRAMSON, A.B., West Virginia, 1929; A.M., Brown, 1936. The theory 
and measurement of competition and their relation to government policy. 1938. Brown. 
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AgroL ARNOLD, Ph.B., Chicago, 1931. Economic trends at the end of the sixteenth century. 
theories 1938. Chicago. 

losepH CANNON BalLey, A.B., Illinois, 1924; A.M., Columbia, 1933. The Upper Mis- 
ccepted. MB” <issippi Valley: an economic and social history of its agricultural life. 1939. Columbia. 

) theory MAB wirtiam C. BAGLEY, Jr., A.B., Yale, 1930. An economic preface to the Civil War. 1939. 
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Osts on Tuomas S. Berry, B.S., Harvard, 1927. The Ohio River economy of 1816-1860: a study 
of Cincinnati prices, currency and trade. Harvard. Completed. 
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background of the Mexican revolutionary movement. 1939. Duke. 
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living in the United States about 1860. 1939. Chicago. 
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Martin A. ABRAHAMSON, B.A., River Falls State Teachers, 1930; M.A., Wisconsin, 1933. 
" Production and manufacture of smoking tobacco in the United States. 1938. Wisconsin. 
FREDERICK EZEKIEL BIssBL, Jr., A.B., Harvard, 1931; A.M., 1935. History of the tractor in 
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North America. Harvard. 
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Ioun Mewsy, A.B., Illinois Wesleyan, 1934; A.M., Chicago, 1936. The economic rela- 

* tions of the United States and Brazil. 1938. Chicago. 

Ltoyp G. MiTTEN, B.S., Indiana, 1929; M.S., 1930. Correlations existing among certain 
important indicators of the business cycle from 1919 to 1937 and the apparent significance 
of these correlations. 1938. Iowa. 

RicHARD E. Moony, B.S., Rutgers, 1925. A social and economic survey of the Platteville 
(Wisconsin) trade area. 1939. Wisconsin. 

Rusy TURNER Norris, A.B., Vassar, 1929; A.M., Stanford, 1930. American foreign 
trade, 1920-1932. Stamford. Accepted. 

EpMuND G. O'Leary, B.S., Ohio State, 1924; M.A., Chicago, 1927. Retailer-owned vol- 
untary chains. 1938. Ohio State. 

WitsoN Frets PayNg, Ph.B., Chicago, 1928; A.M., 1930. An analysis of the business 
cycle, 1919-1922. 1938. Chicago. 

RAYMOND J. PENN, B.E., River Falls State Teachers, 1932. Foreign trade in relation to 
agricultural products. 1939. Wisconsin, 

JoHN ADAMS PFANNER, A.B., Dartmouth, 1927; A.M., Chicago, 1930. A study of the 

' division of trade within cities between residents and individuals from outlying areas. 
1938. Chicago. 

E. G. RASMUSSEN, B.A., Kansas State, 1926; M.A., Northwestern, 1927. The wholesale 
trade territory of Nashville, Tennessee. 1938. Ohio State. 

EATON VAN WERT Reap, A.B., Beloit, 1929; M.B.A., Chicago, 1936. A study of the 
trading and service interrelationships of a satellite city and its metropolitan area, with 
special reference to Elgin and Chicago, Illinois. 1938. Chicago. 

Auce J. REYNoLps, A. B., Goucher, 1929. The port of Baltimore. 1939. Johns Hopkins. 

Raz E. Rips, A.B., Chicago, 1936. The mail-order business in the United States. 1938. 
Chicago. 

RatpH West Rosey, Ph.D., Columbia, 1938. Purchasing power. (Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. New York City.) 

Vinci. SALERA, B.A., California, 1935; M.A., 1936. Italian theories of foreign trade before 
Adam Smith. 1940. Minnesota. 

Eur SHAPIRO, A.M., Brooklyn, 1936. Reciprocal trade agreement act of 1934. 1939. Colum- 
bia. 

Heinz AXEL STADTHAGEN, A.B., Bethany, 1934; A.M., Duke, 1936. Recent aspects of 
German commercial policy. 1938. Duke. 

HERBERT STEIN, A.B., Williams, 1935. Relation between wage and price rigidities in the 
business cycle. 1939. Chicago. 

MERTON PHILIP STOLTZ, B.B.A., Minnesota, 1934; M.A., Brown, 1936. The theory and 
practice of preferential trading areas. 1939. Minnesota. 

Henry J. Tasca, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1937. The reciprocal trade policy of the United 
States. Accepted. (Published by the University of Pennsylvania Press.) 

ROBERT PHILIP TERRILL, A.B., Stanford, 1931; A.M., 1933. The interregional balance of 
payments: a study of selected Pacific Coast areas. 1939. Stanford. 

— A.B., Wellesley, 1931. Penetration of American capital into Chile. Rad- 

SAMUEL GEORGE WENNBERG, Northwestern, 1937. Export credit insurance. 

SYDNEY ZEBEL, A.B., Western Reserve, 1935; A.M., New York, 1936. Fair trade: an Eng- 
lish reaction to the breakdown of the Cobden treaty system. 1938. New York. 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, 
and the Exchanges 
Grorce P. ApAMs, Jr., A.B., Harvard, 1929. The importance in economics of changing 
technology. 1939. California. 
Haron G. Avery, B.S., Nebraska, 1924; M.S., 1925. Fixed asset accounting. 1938. Colum- 


bia. 


LUTHER H. BENDER, E.E., Lehigh, 1929; M.S., Columbia, 1933. The administrative and 
general expenses of the electric utility operating company. 1939. Columbia. 
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ISABEL JANET BLAI >: Diploma, Glasgow School of Social Study, 
1933: Two-year ( Ec y, Bryn Mawr, 1936. The characteristics of 
skilled performat precision instruments, as shown by a new tech. 
nique oO! an pleted 

LEON ARTHUR B M.A., Illinois, 1930. Sales organization contro! 
and compensatiotr 

Victor Z. BRINK, | braska, 1927; A.M., 1929. Internal audit policy. 
1948. ¢ 

BONNAR BROWN, A M., Stanford, 1934. A study of the regulation of 
security loans in t pecial reference to the period 1934-1936. Stan. 

rd. A ted 

CLAIRE BROWN, A New York, 1936. Resale price maintenance 
4 

WILLIAM FRANCIS | fornia at Los Angeles, 1933; M.A., 1934. Meth. 

ROBERT F. BRYAN ’ inting and financial policies of the Electric 
Bond and Share Yal 

LENNART GILBEI Knox, 1924; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1931. Ac. 
counting for t peratives. 1939. Columbia. 

HELEN GERTRUD! : sota. 1925: M.A.. 1930. National brand adver. 
tising and n Minnesota 

MoNnrROE S GEO! 0, 1937. Budgetary control and accounting for 

CHEN-HAN CHE) [he development and organization of the New 
York 1 | 

RAYMOND VERN A.M., Chicago, 1932. Social and economic 

JaMES DAVAULT1 M.S., Columbia, 1932. Accounting for farm costs 
1939 Colun 

SAM W. Davis, J M.A., 1935. Resale price maintenance and public 
policy. 1938. Te 

ROBERT L. Dixo M.B.A., 1931. Mergers in the food products in- 

ERASTUS I. FJELI Balance sheet classification and terminology 

L. THOMAS FLA n, 1937. The financial ratio analysis of nineteen 

RAYMOND E, GI M.S., 1926. Capital stock write-downs, 1930-1936 

l 

H. Brice ( VI M.S.. 1933. The right of mortgagees to stand on 
their 1 sé inization proceedings. 1938. Virginia. Accepted 

CATHERINE DEM lifornia, 1937. The dynamic balance sheet 
German t Ory 

BENJAMIN A. G ( f the City of New York, 1928; M.S., Colum 
bia, 1932. An quirements of the Securities and Exchange act 
HAROLD M. Ha 1911; M.B.A., Washington, 1930. Social and eco: 
‘ ts nt. 1938. Minnesota. 
HARO 2 Bond ratings as an investment guide: an ap 
praisal of thei 
FREDERICK W. | 1927. The economic function of security & 
changes 
RALPH G. HaArs thern. 1921: M.A., Ohio State, 1922. A critic 
estimate of sa 8. Ohio State 
PauL Lioyp He ington, 1934, A history of limited liability 
applied to bus larvara 
LEE L. JOHNSON Teachers, 1928: M.B.A., Texas, 1931. An inter 
pretation of eory. 1939. Missourt. 
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VIVIAN DAKE JOLLEY, A.B., Greenville, 1931; M.B.A., Michigan, 1935. Legal regulation of 
accounting. 1938. Chicago. 

EpwaArD JOHN KELLy, B.S., California, 1924. Basic hospitalization costs. 1939. Stanford. 

MARSHALL DANA KETCHUM, Ph.D., Chicago, 1937. The contractual type investment com- 
pany. Accepted. 

jacoB KLEIN, Ph.D., New York, 1931. The practice of commercial arbitration in business 

disputes. Accepted. 

FarL L. KNIGHT, B.A., Temple, 1926; M.A., 1927. An evaluation of the conversion privi- 
lege. 1938. Ohio State. 

Ltoyp H. LANGSTON, Ph.D., Columbia, 1937. Bank accounting practice. 

CueuK LAM Let, B.C.S., Fuh Tan, 1929; B.B.A., Washington, 1930; M.B.A., 1931. 
Accounting aspects of the regulation and supervision of building and loan associations 
in Washington. 1937. Washington. Accepted. 

JjouN A. Lortus, A.B., Catholic, 1936. Investment management: a study of American in- 

' yestment trusts. 1939. Johns Hopkins. 

DonALD R. LONGMAN, A.B., Oberlin, 1932; M.B.A., Harvard, 1934. Cost accounting in 
sales management. 1939. Columbia. 

EpMUND F. MACDONALD, B.S., Virginia, 1934. The economic and accounting aspects of 
state corporation laws, with special reference to Virginia. 1939. Virginia. 

J. R. McManan, B.S., Illinois, 1931; M.S., 1932. The concept of cost in accounting. 1938. 
Illinots. 

MitpreD Maroney, B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical, 1923; M.P.S., American, 
1928. The interpretation of depreciation accounts. 1938. American. 

RAYMOND P. MarPLE, Ph.D., Columbia, 1936. Capital surplus and corporate net worth: its 
nature, sources and uses. 

Perry Mason, Ph.D., Michigan, 1938. Principles of public-utility depreciation. (Published 
by the American Accounting Association, Chicago, 1937, as monograph no. 1.) 

Joun F. Meg, A.B., Miami, 1930; A.M., Maine, 1933. The theory of organization morale 
and the problem of its development and maintenance. 1938. Ohio State. 

FRANCIS ELLSWORTH MERRILL, Ph.D., Chicago, 1937. The Chicago Stock Exchange. Ac- 
cepted. 

Robert R. Mitroy, B.A., Iowa, 1931; M.A., 1933. An investigation into the possibilities 
of investment analysis through the use of a statistical summary of the development and 
present status of economic magnitudes and forces. 1938. Iowa. 

HELEN CorBIN MoNcHOow, Ph.D., Northwestern, 1937. Real estate subdividing in the 
region of Chicago, 1871-1930. 1937. Northwestern. Accepted. 

Maurice Moonitz, B.S., California, 1933. Depreciation and short-run theory. 1939. Cali- 
fornia, 

HERBERT CARPENTER Morse, A.B., Oberlin, 1932. Federal control of advertising. 1939. 
Columbia. 

C. A. Moyer, B.S., Ohio State, 1931; M.S., Illinois, 1932. Economic aspects of fixed capital 
obsolescence. 1938. Illinois. Accepted. 

PERHAM C. NAHL, B.S., California, 1931; M.S., 1932. Retail trading area analysis. 1938. 
California. 

EDWARD PERAGALLO, B.S., Columbia, 1928; M.S., 1929. Origins of double entry. Colum- 
bia. Accepted. 

Jack C. ROSENBLUM, B.S., New York State College for Teachers; M.A., Columbia; LL.B., 
Fordham. Training for retailing. 1938. Fordham. 

LAWRENCE W. SHERRITT, Ph.D., Columbia, 1937. Accounting for corpus and income. 

WiLLiAM GLENN SHover, B.S. in Ed., Southwest Missouri State Teachers, 1923; B.A., 
1931; M.A., Missouri, 1933. Suggested programs for commercial teacher training institu- 
tions. 1937. Iowa. Accepted. 

RICHARD SAMUEL SPANGLER, Ph.B., Chicago, 1932; A.M., 1933. Functions of a comptroller. 
1938. Chicago. 

Henry W. SwEeNEy, Ph.D., Columbia, 1936. Stabilized accounting. 

GERALD BrucE TALLMAN, A.B., Washburn, 1933; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1934. Con- 
sumer buying at wholesale and at other special discounts. 1938. Northwestern. 
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ROBERT E. WALDEN 8; M.A., Iowa, 1929. Municipal electric utility 
HARRY DEANE W 1924; M.A., Wisconsin, 1936. Economics of 


stock market reg rities and Exchange Commission. 1938. Wiscon. 


Sin. 
CHARLES |. YERIA M.A : I wa, 1936. A study of the essentials of 
college textbook vith special reference to secretarial training on 


the collegiate lev 


Cay id Capitalistic Organization 


WALTER H. BEIDI 1937. The functioning of the Massachusetts 
system of gas an ion. Accepted 

JOHN M. Briar, B.A tical study of some of the functional weaknesses 

OF Capitalism. 1 

WILLI am R. Buct Pennsylvania, 1929; M.A., 1932. Regulation of 
public utility va n Pennsylvania. 1939. Pennsylvania. 

JOHN WILLIAM ( lo, 1934; A.M., Princeton, 1937. The policy of 

New Jersey witl s corporation. 1939. Princeton. 

Howarp S. CARPEN The development of accounting procedure for 
public utilities as Wisconsin 


JOSEPH Davip ( 1933; A.M., Columbia, 1934. Criteria of 


FREDERICK C, Dirt A.M., Tufts, 1932. The theory of working 
capital and its 1 1939. Columbia. 


SOLOMON FABRICA , 1926; B.S., College of the City of New York 


192 A.M., ¢ nsumption and adjustment, 1919-1935. 1938 
ConraD Tu.ius I 33; M.B.A., Stanford, 1935. An inquiry inte 
aspects of econ the oil industry. 1938. Chicago. 


EUGENE Forsey, | M.A., 1926; B.A., Oxford, 1928; M.A., 1932. Dis- 
tribution of nat McGill 


LAURENCE R. GI! list, 1924; A.M., Michigan, 1928. A survey of 
public utility reg vecial reference to electric utilities. 1938. Vir. 
x ‘ Ac 

KATHERINE HARK The Conowingo power development. 1940. Johns 
H 

HuBerT HavLik, | Service charges in gas and electric rates. Accepted 
(Published in ‘ ry, Economics, and Public Law.) 

NORMAN HEAN Hopkins, 1934. The public trustee. 1939. Jobn 
Hopk 

CLARENCE EUGEN M., Texas, 1933. Comparative operating results o! 
municipal Carolina. 1938. North Carolina. 

FRANKLIN J. LE! , 1924; B.S., Columbia School of Engineering 
1926; E.E., 1 | property of public utilities in the United 
ot L940. ¢ 

EDWARD GROSV! ( 1420, 1937. Municipal water utility manage 
ment. Ac 

HELEN POTTER lution of property rights in the United States 
1940. Johns 

Roperick H. Ri M.A., 1932. Rate policies of municipally- 
owned electric 

JOSEPH R, ROSE 8. Public utility regulation in Pennsylvania 

HERBERT SPERO City of New York, 1929; M.CS., New York 
Railway ization since the Transportation act of 1920. 1939 
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FrwiN STRAUSS, Leaving Certificate, Goethe Gymnasium, Frankfort, Germany, 1933. 
Public utilities in Germany. 1939. Columbia. 

LionEL W. THATCHER, B.S., Utah State, 1926; M.S., 1932. Development of public utility 
regulation in Utah. 1938. Wisconsin. Accepted. 


Labor and Labor Oganizations 


VojTEsH ANDAHAZY, Prague, 1934. Government intervention in labor problems. 1939. 
‘olumbia. 

Pe EuGENE ANDRESS, A.B., Doane, 1929; A.M., Clark, 1929. State regulation of 

wages in New Jersey. 1938. Princeton. 

CHARLES PHILLIPS ANSON, A.B., Wisconsin, 1924; A.M., Ohio State, 1930. A history of 

the labor movement in West Virginia. 1939. North Carolina. 

DoroTHY BEAL, B.A., Chicago, 1937. Railroad labor costs as affected by union working 

rules. 1940. Columbia. 

Harry Price Bett, A.B., North Carolina, 1928; A.M., Columbia, 1930. Theory of collec- 

tive bargaining as developed by the National Labor Board and the National Labor Rela- 

tions Board. 1938. Brown. 

=< Sam D. BerGer, B.A., Wisconsin, 1934. The problem of structure in American and British 

unionism. 1939. Wisconsin. 

re for Lucie BREYER, A.B., Vanderbilt, 1935; A.M., Columbia, 1936. National Labor Relations 

ee Board and their decisions. 1939. Columbia. 

ria of ROBERT KENNETH Burns, A.B., Washington, 1933. Industrial relations under the inter- 

national arbitration agreements in the American newspaper industry. 1939. Chicago. 

orking LauREN W. CasabDAyY, Ph.D., California, 1937. Labor problems in the salmon industry of the 

Pacific Coast. 

York, WALTER JAMES CoupPER, Ph.D., California, 1937. Wages and labor conditions in certain 

1938 selected industries in Canada, 1933-1934. 

' Howarp R. DAMMOND, B.S., Pittsburgh, 1933. An analysis of decisions of Pittsburgh Re- 

ry into gional Labor Board. 1938. Pittsburgh. 

Mitron DerBer, B.A., Clark, 1936; M.A., Wisconsin, 1937. Restrictive policies of Ameri- 

2. Dis. can trade unions. 1940. Wisconsin. 

J. Eowarp Exy, B.S., Wesleyan, 1930; M.A., 1931. Labor productivity in Illinois under- 

vey ot ground coal mining. 1939. Yale. 

8. Vir. Mary Fu, A.B., Brooklyn, 1933; A.M., Columbia, 1934. Minnesota farmer-labor party. 

1939. Columbia. 

. Johns WALTER GALENSON, A.B., Columbia, 1934; M.S., 1935. Dual unionism: its implications 

in collective bargaining. 1939. Columbia. 

cepted JoHN IGNATIUS GRIFFIN, A.B., Georgetown, 1934; A.M., 1935. A statistical analysis of 

strikes in the United States. 1939. Columbia. 

SIDNEY N. GuBIN, A.B., California, 1931. Technological change and trade union policy: a 

study of displacement in four fields. 1938. California. 

sults of FREDERICK HARRIS HARBISON, A.B., Princeton, 1934. Collective bargaining in the steel in- 

dustry—recent developments covering negotiations with the C.1.O., independent, and com- 

neering. pany unions, 1939. Princeton. 

Unitec James E. Harris, B.S., Columbia; M.A., Fordham. The labor encyclicals and industrial war- 

tare. 1939. Fordham. 

manage KHAI-LOO HUANG, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1938. A theory of the Chinese labor movement of 


usetts 
esses 


on of 


Johns 


1927. Accepted. 
1 States VERNON JENSEN, B.S., Brigham Young, 1933. Industrial relations in West Coast lumber 
industry. 1939. California. 


icipally- Keith WHITAKER JOHNSON, A.B., Kansas, 1934; A.M., Duke, 1937. Racial division of 


labor in the South. 1939. Duke. 
nia. RAYMOND P. KENT, B.S., Pittsburgh, 1931; M.A., 1934. Development of the steel workers 
w York organizing committee. 1938. Pittsburgh. 
9. 1939 CHARLES E. KILLEEN, B.A., St. Norbert’s, 1928; M.A., Wisconsin, 1933. Catholic influ- 


ences upon the American labor movement. 1939. Wisconsin. 
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HERBERT JAY LA f the City of New York, 1936; A.M., Columbia 


i I rint bia 


HANS J. LEHMAN 24; Assenor, Berlin, 1927. Collective bargain. 
ing in the G nsin. Accepted 

ANTHONY S. | . The development of labor organization jp 

WAYNE MCNAl 27; M.S., Columbia, 1935. Industrial relations 
law he N 

PATRICK MURPHY , 1924. The contract system in women’s coat 
ali Suit in justi l )39 Colu mbia. 

LEONARD CHARLI 1928; M.A., McGill, 1933. Unemployment and 
eco! tat unemployment and relief in Canada. 1939 
VicGi 

DANIEL Harris New Mexico, 1935. The railway seniority system 
5 4 task 

ApA BENEY Mi 8. The geographical wage and hour differential 
(Published by t Conference Board, New York City, 1938.) 

AGNES W. MITC! M.A., Pittsburgh, 1932. Labor relations of a 

CHARLES A. My! State, 1934. The employment regularization effects 
of the Wiscon pensation act. 1939. Chicago. 

FRANK C. Prerst i. The problem of union responsibility: a study 
of the violation o Columbia. 

MurrAy Ross, B ty of New York, 1935; A.M., Columbia, 1936 
Industrial relat ture industry. 1940. Columbia. 

OscaR W. Ross state, 1931. Industrial homework in the United 
States. 1949. ¢ 

EDWARD J. RoW! $7. The union labor party of San Francise: 
1° ] 

JOHN I. Saks, B.A M.A., 1934. Laws and their administration relating 
to the payment 

ERNEST E. SCHWART Miami, 1912; M.A., Columbia, 1913. Workers’ educa 
tion in the Unit American labor psychology. 1939. Wisconsin. 

REGINALD Hoop 1922. The attitude of economists toward trade 
unions, with sf ry of collective bargaining. 1938. Chicago. 


M. J. SEGAL, A.B 1932: A.M.. Illinois, 1935. The Norris-LaGuardia 


MANDAL ROBERT 6. The Wagner act and its relation to company 

C. K. SmitH, A.B 4 M., Minnesota, 1931. A comparison of the 
philosophy and nt labor party with those of the labor party of 
Eng 2 

SIDNEY C. SUFRI 1931. The economic theory of wage-hour controls 

E. SWANSTRON, M labor as represented by longshore labor: its de 
casualization a 1938. Fordham. 

TERESA M. TON A .M., New York, 1936. A study of occupation: 
+ Ne Enol n 

SISTER JOSEPH M Louis, 1938. Problem of hours and wages 10 
Americat 

ROBERT CHAMB sota, 1932; M.A., 1937. Industrial relations 1 

MICHAEL WERM York, 1931; M.S., Columbia, 1932. A critical his 
tory of the dev w of wages. 1938. Columbia. 


HELEN Woop, A A M., Columbia, 1932. The réle of the public in 
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mais james E. Woop, A.B., Pacific, 1929. A history of labor in the silk industry in Paterson, New 
Jersey. 1939. California. 
urgain. Davip ZISKIND, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1938. Strikes in government employment. Accepted. 


ion in Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


RAYMOND KING ADAMSON, B.A., Wisconsin, 1932. The determinants of the level of the 
lations foreign exchanges. 1939. Wisconsin. 

ELEANOR SAUER BAGLEY, A.B., Mount Holyoke, 1936; A.M., Columbia, 1937. Central 
"S coat banking codperation. 1939. Columbia. 

Vicror W. BENNETT, Ph.D., Washington, 1937. An economic historical analysis of the 
nt and federal land bank system. 

. 1939 RICHARD CARLTON BERNHARD, B.A., Reed, 1932; M.Sc., London School of Economics and 
Political Science, 1936. Relationship between recent theories of capital and doctrines of 
system monetary policy. 1939. Northwestern. 

ArTHUR BLASER, Ph.B., Yale, 1929; M.B.A., Harvard, 1932. Federal Reserve Bank of 
rential Cleveland. 1939. Columbia. 

ArTHUR IRVING BLOOMFIELD, A.B., McGill, 1935; A.M., 1936. American banking policy 
ns of a and the balance of international indebtedness: 1900-1938. 1939. Chicago. 

ALFRED BORNEMANN, A.B., New York, 1933; A.M., 1937. James Laurence Laughlin. 1939. 
- effects New York. 

CourTNEY C. Brown, B.S., Dartmouth, 1926. Notes on liquidity theory. 1939. Columbia. 
Epwarp C. Burris, B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical, 1924; M.S., 1927. The 
building and loan association movement in Oklahoma. 1939. Wisconsin. 

FRANK SAMUEL CARROLL, B.S., Washington, 1922; M.S., Columbia, 1931; M.B.A., Wash- 
ington, 1931. Unsecured bank credit. 1938. American. Accepted. 

United FrANK S. CARROLL, B.S., Washington, 1922; M.S., Columbia, 1932. Financial analysis of 
bank credit. 1939. Columbia. 

aNCisco, D. R. CAWTHORNE, A.B., Georgetown, 1929; M.A., Ohio State, 1931. Commercial bank- 
ing and capital accumulation. 1938. Ohio State. 

relating Water W. CHADBOURNE, Ph.D., Harvard, 1938. A history of banking in Maine, 1799- 
1930. Accepted. 

* educa- ALBERT YU-WeEI CHANG, M.B.A., Michigan, 1930. Cyclical fluctuations in federal reserve 
in. member bank data by districts. 1938. Chicago. 

d trade F, Lucite CHRISTMAN, A.B., Ohio State, 1935. The development of the doctrine of 


| liquidity. 1939. Ohio State. 

Guardia CuarLes G. Cort, A.B., Michigan, 1921; A.M., Columbia, 1929. History of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond. 1939. Columbia. 

ompany ARTHUR WHIPPLE CRAWFORD, B.A., Beloit, 1906; M.A., American, 1935. Monetary devel- 


opments during the first and second terms of the Franklin D. Roosevelt administration. 

1940. American. 

EpwarD T. CROWDER, JR., A.B., Pittsburgh, 1931; A.M., New York, 1934. State regulation 

of commercial banking in New York. 1939. New York. 

WiLFrED GEORGE DONLEY, Ph.D., California, 1937. An analysis of building and loan 

associations in California, 1920-1935. 

KATHERINE FINNEY, A.B., Arkansas, 1935; A.M., Columbia, 1936. Savings banks of 

Northampton, Massachusetts. 1939. Columbia. 

MILTON GrLBERT, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1938. Currency depreciation in the latest depression. 
1938. 

Ernest W. Grove, A.B., California, 1932. Lord King’s law of currency. 1939. California. 

Eakt C. HALp, B.S., Nebraska, 1931; M.A., 1932. Monetary theories of Hawtrey. 1939. 
California. 

CHARLES HALEs, A.B., Randolph-Macon, 1925. The history of the Baltimore clearing house. 

1938. Johns Hopkins. 

EDWIN R. HAWKINS, A.B., Pennsylvania State, 1929; M.A., California, 1931. Vertical price 

relationships under resale price maintenance. 1938. California. 

MICHAEL LinpsaY HOFFMAN, A.B., Oberlin, 1935. The relation of fluctuating exchanges to 

international trade and capital movements. 1938. Chicago. 
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American theories of banking since 1860. 1938 
38. Experience in Canadian banking, 1929-1934 
, 1937. A study of the causes underlying the 

rd, 1931; A.M., 1936. The treasury and mone. 


Vista, 1924; A.B., Iowa, 1925. Relationships be. 


and other member banks in the district, 193g 
{. Structural changes in the Mexican banking 
A.M., 1935. Service charges in American 
City of New York; M.A., Columbia. Genera/ 
rk City, 1928-1938. 1939. Fordham. 
Henry College, 1933; M.A., Virginia, 1936 
22-1935. 1938. Virginia. Accepted. 


national trade under silver exchange, China 


Central bank coéperation. Accepted, 


Monetary theories of J. M. Keynes. 1939. Cali. 


A.M., Illinois, 1936. The co6perative movement 


20; A.M., Chicago, 1924. Earning assets 
; in years of prosperity and depression fzor 


M.A., Teachers, 1929. A study of price control 


Theories of savings and investment in relation to 
Stanf rd. 
A.M., 1935. Consumer loans by commercial 


International aspects of the business cycle. 1939 


S., 1932. The monetary use of silver. Columbia 


\.M., Chicago, 1931. Study of rural credit in four 


25: A.M.. California, 1927. The movement o! 
vard. Completed. 
A.M.. Columbia, 1924. Federal Reserve Bank 


bia, 1938. Control policies of the Reichsbank 
; in History, Economics, and Public Law.) 
City of New York, 1934; A.M., Columbia 


A.M., 1937. Study of the Federal Deposit 


\.M., 1931. Monetary policies of the United States 


Security affiliates of national banks. 1938. Jos 


M.S. 1935. Activities of commercial banks is 
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loHN H. G. PieRSON, B.A., Yale, 1927. The possibilities of monetary control. 1938. Yale. 

MarjorizE D. Poston, B.Sc., Ohio State, 1937. Earnings of member banks, 1926-1938. 
1940. Ohio State. 

HERBERT VICTOR PROCHNOW, B.A., Wisconsin, 1921; M.A., 1922. Some aspects of the 
loan and investment policies of commercial banks. 1939. Northwestern. 

FstHER RoGoFF, A.B., Hunter, 1934. Central banking functions of the United States Treas- 
ury. 1939. Columbia. 

WILLIAM RONAN, A.B., Syracuse, 1934. The gold clause in international law. 1939. New 
York. 

Davin T. ROWLANDS, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1938. Two decades of building and loan 
association activity in Pennsylvania. 

Invinc G. RuDKOVSKY, B.S., Harvard, 1929; A.M., Columbia, 1931. Investment operations 
of commercial banks in the United States, 1923-1936. 1939. Columbia. 

ENRIQUE RuIZ-BARRAGAN, B.S., Columbia, 1927; M.S., 1932. Theory and practice of bank- 
ing supervision. 1938. Columbia. 

Puitip P. SCHAFFNER, A.B., Princeton, 1933; M.A., Ohio State. 1936. The clearing princi- 
ple and money theory. 1939. Ohio State. 

EpMUND T. SeRGOTT, B.S., Lehigh, 1932; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1933. The Bank of 
Poland. 1938. Columbia. 

DonALD SHAM, A.B., Redlands, 1927; M.A., California, 1930. The United States postal 
savings system. 1938. California. 

Juuius SHISHKIN, A.B., Rutgers, 1934; A.M., 1936. Guarantee of bank deposits. 1939. 
Columbia. 

H. Gravy SLOAN, A.B., Baylor, 1924. Some economic and financial influences of Re- 
construction Finance Corporation operation, with particular reference to American bank- 
ing. 1938. Chicago. 

THOMAS HARVEY SMITH, B.A., Columbia, 1922; M.B.A., Harvard, 1924. The sterilization 
of gold and its relationship to the stability of bank reserves. 1939. Wisconsin. 

KENNETH M. SPANG, A.B., Dartmouth, 1933; A.M., Columbia, 1936. Relation of long- 
term rate of interest to the short-term rate structure. 1939. Columbia. 

HarOLD STEIN, B.S.S., M.B.A., College of the City of New York, 1926. A comparative 
analysis of New York City savings banks. 1929. Columbia. 

MitTON LONSDALE STOKES, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1938. Development and present position 
of central banking in Canada. Accepted. 

WoLFrGANG F. Sro.per, A.M., Harvard, 1935. British monetary policy and the housing 
boom: a study in the lower turning point of 1932. Harvard. Completed. 

TsuNG-Yu SUN, Ph.B., Chicago, 1925; M.S., Columbia, 1935. Chinese monetary theories. 
1939. Columbia. 

JosEPH TAGGART, Ph.B., Yale, 1924; M.B.A., Harvard, 1927. The Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston. Columbia. Accepted. 

FRANCESCO TAMAGNA, J.D., Pavia, 1934. Banking structure and policies in China. 1937. 
Yale. 

FRANK J. TAMBURELLO, B.C.S., New York, 1931. Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia: 
an economic and banking survey. 1939. Columbia. 

HAROLD WALTER TORGERSON, B.B.A., Minnesota, 1930; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1931. 
The significance of time deposits in commercial banks. 1939. Northwestern. 

Ropert C. TURNER, Ph.D., Ohio State, 1937. Interest rates and member bank borrowing. 
Accepted, 

FreD WILLIAM WAGNER, B.A., Washington, 1930; M.B.A., 1931. Savings and savings 
institutions, with special reference to the State of Washington. 1937. Washington. Ac- 
cepted. 

EVERETT GERMOND WALK, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1937. Loans of federal agencies and their 
relationship to the capital market. Accepted. 


} ELBERT STEPHEN Watiace, A.B., Birmingham-Southern, 1930; A.M., Duke, 1931. 


The federal home loan bank system. 1937. Duke. Accepted. 


YUAN-CHAO WANG, Ph.D., Harvard, 1938. German exchange -ontrol, 1931-36. Ac- 
cepted. 
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BRADFORD A. WA 32; M.S., Columbia, 1935. Price earnings ratios 
1940. ¢ 

GERALD E. WARRI n, 1935; M.A., Iowa, 1936. The rdle of reserves 
in Dank credit ¢ ] 

JaMes M. WHITSI 6; M.A., Ohio State, 1928. Development of na. 
tional and state Ohio State. 

HENRY PARKER W lumbia, 1937. The Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco Acc pt 

GeorcE Y. L. Wt Shanghai), 1934; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1936. Ching 
and the silver pu d States government. 1939. Pennsylvania. 

Pu Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 

RICHARD ABEL-M Harvard, 1938. The theory of public finance and the 
concept or burd ted 

CHARLES K. ALI ( | College, 1927; M.A., Iowa, 1928. The tariffs 
on pork and mut ” Accepted 

WILLIAM ALLISON ); B.C.S., Georgia School of Technology, 1930: 
M.B.A., New Y ntal regulation through the taxing power and wel- 
fare clause to ac tives. 1939. Columbia. 

GEORGE H. AULI 37. Some inequalities of taxation in South Caro- 
lina. Accepted 

RICHARD C. BAK 5; A.M., Cornell, 1927. Roosevelt and the tariff 

WILLARD M. CRA te College, 1926; M.B.A., Washington, 1931; LLB, 
1936. Double its national and international aspects. 1939. Wash- 

CLARENCE HONEYW Queen's, 1933; A.M., 1934. The financial prob. 
lems of gover tion to constitutional development. 1938. Chicago 

PEARCE Davis, B:S., I 8; A.M., George Washington, 1931. The American 
glass industry at larvard. Completed. 

THOMAS FINLEY I nia, 1923; M.S., 1928. Undistributed profits tax and 

C. H. Donovan ). Fiscal readjustments in North Carolina, 1929- 
1937. 1 BLN 

JOHN W. FLEMIN Maine: studies in resources, finance, local govern. 

C. LowELL Harri 34. The taxation of gifts in the United States, 1939 

JAMeEs A. Hart, | Dual taxation in New York State. 1939, Fordham. 

Guy R. HILL, A.B., |! ic utility taxation in New York State. 1939. New 
York 

ALBERT MILLER H Northwestern, 1938. A history of municipal bond 

1836-1 the title Municipal bonds—a century of experience 

Dy I ren H 

WILL FLOREN K 1937. Methods for the determination of urban site 
Ve er ax | 

LAURENCE STEV! Wisconsin, 1920; A.M., Rutgers, 1933. Revenue 
bonds. 1939. ¢ 

MAURICE WENTV wis Institute, 1933. Anti-chain store tax legislation 
1948. CAicag 

WILLIAM FOSTER McMaster, 1936. The development and control of local 
financial statist Chicago. 

ROBERT GORDON n, 1935. State control of local finance (in selected 

Rex J. MORTHLA t Los Angeles, 1933; A.M., California, 1934. State 


administrative lebtedness in selected states. 1939. Chicago. 
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HERBERT E. NEWMAN, A.B., Birmingham-Southern, 1936. An analysis of the federal 
debt, 1922-1937. 1939. Virginia. 

EDMUND ANTHONY NIGHTINGALE, B.B.A., Minnesota, 1933; M.A., 1936. Taxation in 
Great Britain: an economic analysis of the national and local systems and comparison with 
corresponding American systems, with special reference to problems of organization and 
administration. 1939. Minnesota. 

HerMAN C. NOLEN, Ph.D., Ohio State, 1937. Chain store taxation. Accepted. 

EpcAR LYLE OWEN, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1937. The taxation of economic surpluses, with par- 
ticular reference to the taxation of profits. Accepted. 

ALONZO SMITH POND, A.B., Utah, 1926. Special assessments in Illinois. 1939. Northwestern. 

josEPH Rosa, B.A., Wisconsin, 1934. The Wisconsin income tax. 1939. Wisconsin. 

GrorGE T. SCHAEFER, B.S., South Dakota, 1933. A study of school finances in the mar- 
ginal land areas of northeastern Wisconsin. 1939. Wisconsin. 

NATHAN SEITELMAN, B.B.A., College of the City of New York; M.B.A., New York. An 
economic analysis of the undistributed profits tax. 1939. Fordham. 

Leroy A, SHATTUCK, A.B., Dartmouth, 1935. The debt ratio formula in municipal finance. 
1938. Johns Hopkins. 

JoHN JOSEPH SMITH, A.B., Birmingham-Southern, 1931; M.A., Virginia, 1932; LL.B., 

' Alabama, 1937. An economic-legal appraisal of the undistributed profits tax. 1940. 
Virginia. 

PAUL JOHNSTONE STRAYER, A.B., Swarthmore, 1933; A.M., Columbia, 1935. The prob- 
lem of lower-bracket income taxation. 1939. Columbia. 

Jacos WILNER SUNDELSON, Ph.D., Columbia, 1938. Budgetary systems in national and 
state finances. (Published by the New York State Tax Department.) 

CHARLES THEODORE TAYLOR, B.S., Arizona, 1931; A.M., Duke, 1938. The influence of size 
on the per capita governmental cost of American cities. 1939. Duke. 

HENRY HILGARD VILLARD, A.B., Yale, 1932; A.B., Cambridge, 1934. The effect of gov- 
ernment spending on the national income in America (1929-1938). 1939. Columbia. 
Zenas B. WALLIN, Ph.B., Wisconsin, 1912; Ph.M., 1919. Financial history of Oklahoma 

since statehood. 1938. Iowa. 

WittarD C, WECKMUELLER, B.A., Wisconsin, 1932; M.A., 1933. Tax delinquency in 
Wisconsin. 1938. Wisconsin. Accepted. 

G. T. WeLpon, B.A., Morningside, 1923; M.A., Iowa, 1930. An analysis of the lowa 
use tax law. 1938. Iowa. 

Epwarp C, WeLsH, A.B., Lafayette, 1930; M.A., Tufts, 1932. Administrative protection: 
an institutional study of the administrative features of United States tariff. 1939. Obio 
State. 

CLauDE J. WHITLOw, A.B., South Dakota, 1921; A.M., 1924. The general property tax 
in South Dakota. 1939. Michigan. 

WatTeR WILSON, A.B., Nevada, 1931; A.M., Clark, 1933. Financial history of Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 1939. Clark. 

WiLLiAM EDWARD ZIMMERMAN, A.B., Chicago, 1936. Short-term borrowings of state and 
local governments, 1939. Chicago. 


Population.and Migration 


LAWRENCE R. CHENAULT, B.B.A., Texas, 1920; A.M., Wayne, 1932. Puerto Rican migra- 
tion to New York City. 1938. Columbia. Accepted. 

JOSEPH FINNEGAN, B.S., New York, 1934; A.M., 1936. Estimating population on the basis 
of the number of deaths. 1939. New York. 

LEIBITH GOLDENBERG, B.C.S., Liége, 1925; M.A., Chicago, 1929. Population movements 
in France. 1939. Northwestern. 

Oscak HANDLIN, A.B., Brooklyn, 1934; A.M., Harvard, 1935. Racial history of Boston, 
1790-1865. Harvard. 

Davip Moopy Harrison, B.S., Ursinus, 1929; A.M., Duke, 1933. A history of English 
population doctrines, 1800-1900. 1939. Duke. 
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G. E. JOHNSON, P The Scandinavians in Chicago. 1938. Chicago, 

ALEX LADENSON, B estern, 1929; J.D., 1932; A.M., Chicago, 1935. Aspects 
of Japanese emigt 

A. JANE Morre, A Mawr, 1931; A.M., Radcliffe, 1935. A study of selective 
migration from V y, Sweden, to Stockholm. 1938. Chicago. 

Harry B. Price, A 1925; A.M., Yale, 1933. Economic aspects of China's 
population problen 1 

GEORGE W. ZINKI : rest, 1925; A.M., Southern California, 1931. Malthus 
and the long pet reconciliation of the rigidity of the principle of 
population with he short-period analysis. 1939. California, 

Problems and Reforms 

KENNETH CHARLE : rge Washington, 1927; M.B.A., Harvard, 1929 
Aspects in the rél I vernment in housing. 1940. American. 

S. E. M. BRENHOt 1933; M.S., 1934. Housing of the twilight income 
group. 1938. Colum 

GEORGE EDWIN BRITN sh newan, 1929; M.A., Toronto, 1934. Standards of 
living in the agri f Saskatchewan. 1938. Toronto. (To be published 
by the University 

SAMUEL DELBERT | tchewan, 1930; M.A., McGill, 1935. The Canadian 
Manufacturers’ A n the development of a Canadian national con- 

sciousness. 1938 

WILBERT G. FRITZ ' Agricultural, 1927; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1928 
Regional econon United States. 1938. Columbia. 

FLORENCE HEMLEY 34; M.A., Columbia, 1935; Two-Year Certificate in 
Social Economy, I A survey of workers’ education in the United States, 
with special refe nt school. 1939. Bryn Mawr. 

WILLIAM H. KOEN 1918; LL.B., 1919; B.S., 1920. The economics of 
national self-sufhx umbia 

HuGH ALLEN MILI 6. The preferences of the radio audiences in Chi- 
cago for certain ty] 1s. 1938. Chicago. 

CarRL HENRY MON ke, 1922; M.A., Pennsylvania, 1925. The federal 
government's pr ng, constructing, and operating communities for te- 
settlement purp¢ 

CHARLES PRINCE, | M.S., Washington, 1932. Development of public 
welfare administ ited States, 1905-1914. 1938. Chicago. 

JOHN WINCHELL | B., Bowdoin, 1930; A.M., Harvard, 1932. Recent changes 
in group use of Ie , 

Percy ROBERT, A.B A.M., McGill, 1928. Analysis of delinquency and crime 
in Essex County, } lew York. 

RUTH ENALDA SHA Nebraska, 1929; Two-Year Certificate in Social Economy, 
Bryn Mawr, 193 n the control of industrial homework: an analysis 
of homework leg tration in New York State. Bryn Mawr. Completed 

JOHANNES STuART, A 29; A.M., Chicago, 1931. Economic and social fac- 
tors in neighbor! for Berkeley, California, 1939. California. 

L. REED Tripp, B.A Financing the Social Security act. 1939. Yale. 

FRIEDA S. ULLIAN 1921; Ed.M., Harvard, 1922. Some economic aspects 
of the social sect trument of social control, Radcliffe. Completed. 
LypER K, L. UNst tate, 1938. A survey of the industrial and economic 

development of pecial reference to Columbus, 1797-1872. 

Forest LA VIOLET 1934. Types of adjustment of the second generation 
Japanese on the | bicag 

BROTHER FREDWIN on, FS.C.. B.A., M.A., Catholic. Statistical analysis 


of budgets and s ommunity chest, 1928-1938. 1939. Fordham. 
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Insurance and Pensions 


LAURENCE J. ACKERMAN, A.B., Lehigh, 1929; LL.B., Columbia, 1932. The regulation of 
casualty insurance. 1939. Pennsylvania. 

Francis T. ALLEN, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1922; M.A., 1930. The rehabilitation or liquidation 
of insurance companies. 1940. Pennsylvania. 

DoNALD CHESLEY BAILLIE, A.B., Toronto, 1935. Old-age pensions in Ontario. 1940. 
Columbia. 

Sara GAMM, B.S., Northwestern, 1935. Administration of unemployment insurance—New 
York. 1939. Chicago. 

GERHARD GUSTAV FREDERICK HARTMAN, A.B., Buffalo, 1932; M.B.A., 1935. Hospital 
liability and malpractice insurance. 1938. Chicago. 

InviN HuLL, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1938. A study of life insurance lapsation in Utah. 

JAMES MAYNARD KEECH, A.B., Duke, 1924; A.M., 1928. Workmen's compensation in 

' North Carolina. 1937. Duke. Accepted. 

RicHarD DeR. Kip, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1936. Do the education efforts of academic in- 
stitutions and insurance companies in America at present meet the needs of those going 
into business and into the insurance business? Pennsylvania. 

Harry MALIsOFF, B.S., New York, 1931; A.M., Columbia, 1934. The development of 
unemployment compensation legislation in the United States. 1939. Columbia. 

RoperT B. MITCHELL, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1919; M.A., 1933. The financial status of stock 
fire and marine insurance companies during prosperity and depression. 1939. Pennsylvania. 

James S. PARKER, B.A., Beloit, 1922; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1928. Financial reserves in 
social security legislation. 1939. Wisconsin. 

JoHN WILLIAM POPKIN, B.A., McMaster, 1929; B.Com., Queen's, 1930; M.A., McGill, 
1937. A history of investment policy of Canadian life insurance companies. 1939. McGill. 

FreD RITCHIE, B.S., Washington, 1932; A.M., 1933; A.M., Princeton, 1934. Workmen's 
compensation in New Jersey. 1938. Princeton. 

Euiot J. SwAN, A.B., California, 1932. Fiscal participation of government in social insur- 
ance. 1938. California. 

CHARLES MANN WINKLER, B.S., College of the City of New York, 1911; C.E., Brooklyn 
Polytechnical Institute, 1913. Replacement of life insurance policies. 1939. Columbia. 

BIRCHARD ELTON WyaTT, Ph.D., Columbia, 1936. Group retirement plan. Completed. 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 


FREDERICK HORNER BUNTING, A.B., University of the South, 1927. Federal-state relations in 
the financing of relief. 1939. North Carolina. 

CHARLES PRINCE, B.S., St. Louis, 1930; M.S., Washington, 1932. Development of public 
welfare administration in the United States, 1905-1914. 1938. Chicago. 

JoHN HEARLD UseEM, A.B., California, 1934. Study of employment and relief in the rural 
towns of Massachusetts. Harvard. 


Socialism and Codéperative Enterprises 


J ~" Bekker, A.B., Bethel, 1934; A.M., Kansas, 1935. The soviet quest for security. 1938. 
Chicago. 

ABRAM Burk, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1933; A.M., Harvard, 1935. Wage regulation in the 
Soviet Union. Harvard. 

OrIN E. Burtey, B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical, 1928; M.A., Ohio State, 
1930. The consumers’ coperative as a marketing institution. 1938. Ohio State. 

James C. Drury, B.C.S., M.C.S., New York. The codperative movement in a free com- 
petitive system. 1939. Fordham. 

WILLIAM GILOANE. The codperative movement in the United States. 1941. Johns Hopkins. 

CLARK Kerr, A.B., Swarthmore, 1932; A.M., Stanford, 1933. Self-help codperatives in the 
United States. 1938. California. 
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G. W. MILLER, B.I M.A., 1935. Some aspects of the relationship between 
consumer COOFE el 

JOHN A. WOLFAR n, 1936; M.A., 1937. The rdle of the communist 
party in the Ame t. 1939. Wisconsin. 


tics and Its Methods 


HERBERT ARKIN, | f the City of New York, 1927; M.B.A., 1928. Hollerith 
system and busin Columbia. 

RAYMOND F. BLA burgh, 1925; A.M., Michigan, 1927. An evaluation 
of certain time se and financial changes, 1919-1938. 1938. Pittsburgh 

JOHN DANA DuRA 1933. Census measurement of unemployment in the 
United States. 193 

THoMas R. HAM 1gton and Lee, 1917; M.S., Columbia, 1924. A 
statistical study of umbia 

FRANK A. HANNA, | 1933: M.Ph., Wisconsin, 1934. Measurement of 
Wisconsin state 1 I nsin. 

PHILIP GRAYDON | 3.A.. Arizona, 1930; M.S., 1933. The use of the 
statistical meth volume of production in the United States. 1938 
Illinois. Accepted 

HAROLD GREGG LI 46. The price of living. 1939. Chicago. 

Davip L. MACFaRI wan, 1933; MS., 1934. A critical examination of 
the sampling me rnment crop estimates in Canada. 1939. Minnesota. 

ALVIN Mayne, A.B \pplication of multiple-factor theory to business re. 
search. 1938. Chic 

FREDLYN RAMSEY - A.M., 1930. Economic theory of index numbers 
1938. Chicago. 

GLENN ALDRICH S Falls, 1933; M.S., South Dakota State College, 1935 
An index of bus 1923 to 1937, based upon all the pertinent data 
now available, an tical methods recently refined by national statistical 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 


Industries and Commerce 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the federal Department 
of Commerce has issued Trade Information Bulletin No. 839, Summary of 
United States Trade with World, 1937 (Pp. 41); No. 840, Advertising in 
Sweden (10c.); also Schedule B—Statistical Classification of Domestic Com- 
modities Exported from the United States—Effective January 1, 1938 (30c.) ; 
D.CS. No. 55, 1938 Edition Market Research Sources (30c.). 


In the Trade Promotion Series of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce have been issued No. 172, Foreign Graphic Arts Industries (35c.) ; No. 
175, Export and Import Practice (40c.) ; No. 177, World Chemical Develop- 
ments in 1937, by C. C. Concannon and A. H. Swift (pp. 221, 25c.) ; No. 178, 
American Hardwoods and Their Uses (15c.) ; No. 181, Rubber Statistics, 1900- 
1937: Production, Absorption, Stocks and Prices, by P. W. Barker (pp. 55, 10c.). 


In the Economic Series of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
appeared No. 1, American Direct Investments in Foreign Countries—1936, by 
Paul D. Dickens (pp. 49, 10c.). 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has also issued a bibliog- 
raphy on Installment Sales (Basic Information Sources), compiled by Ruth C. 
Leslie (mimeographed, pp. 9). 


The State Department has issued Executive Agreement Series No. 119, Com- 
mercial Relations, Provisional Commercial Agreement between the United States 
of America and Chile (1938, pp. 8, Sc.). 


The Hearings before the Senate Committee on Commerce, 75th Congress, 3rd 
Session, S. 3038, on Development and Maintenance of Intercoastal Shipping, 
Part 1, Jan. 17-18, 1938, have been printed (pp. 143). 


Also have been printed the Hearings before a Senate Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, 74th Congress, 2nd Session, S. Res. 71, 
Investigation of Railroads, Holding Companies, Affiliated Companies, Part 1, 
Dec. 7-10, 1936, dealing with General Description of Alleghany System, Al- 
leghany Corporation, Midamerica Corporation, Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York (1937, pp. 446, 45c.) ; Part 2, Dec. 14-16, 1936, dealing with Missouri 
Pacific—Terminal Shares Contracts (1938, pp. 447-1081) ; Part 3, Dec. 17-18, 
1936, dealing with Missouri Pacific—Terminal Shares Contracts and Missouri 
Pacific R.F.C. Loans (1938, pp. 1083-1243) ; Part 4, Jan. 13-15 and May 10, 
1937, dealing with Van Sweringen Corporation (1938, pp. 1245-1717) ; Part 5, 
Jan. 15, 26-28 and Mar. 2, 1937, dealing with New York Stock Exchange Listing 
of Railroad Holding Company Securities (1938, pp. 1719-1990) ; Part 6, Mar. 
3-5, 1937, dealing with J. P. Morgan & Company, Morgan, Stanley & Co., Inc. 
(1938, pp. 1991-2268). 


The Farm Credit Administration has published a study of milk entitled Eco- 
nomic Study of Transportation of Milk in Philadelphia Milkshed in Relation to 
Operations of Inter-State Milk Producers’ Association, Inc., by John J. Scanlan 
(April, 1937, pp. iv, 151). 
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644 Reports, and Legislation 


The federal J n has published Report No. 116, 2nd series, 
Re port to the Uni \ nate on Subsidies and Bounties to Fisheries Enter. 
prises by Foreigy (1936, pp. 110, 15c.) ; Report No. 124, 2nd 
series, Sodium Su rvey of United States Production, Consumption, and 
Foreign Trade wi eference to Factors Essential to Tariff Considera. 
tion (1937, pp. 

The senate He i | Subcommittee of the Committee on Finance, 
75th Congress, 31 id Jan. 25-28 and Feb. 9, 1938, have been printed 
in revised form Customs Administrative Act (1938, pp. 255). 

Labor 

The Bureau of tistics of the federal Department of Labor has pub. 
lished Bulletin N upational Disease Legislation in the United States, 
1936, with Appe 7 (pp. 88, 15c.) ; No. 654, State Labor Legislation, 
1937, including W mpensation Legislation (pp. 31, 10c.) ; No. 655, 
Union Scales of lours in the Printing Trades, May 15, 1937 (pp. 
57, 10c.) 

The Report of ( mittee on Education and Labor dealing with 
Indu strial E Spi 


ess, 2nd Session, Rep. No. 46, Part 3) has 


been published (1 ) 


The Women’s I h leral Department of Labor has published Bul. 
letin No. 152, D Earnings of Women and Men, by Mary E. 
Pidgeon (1938, pj ): Bulletin No. 156, State Labor Laws for W omen 
December 31, 1 P. Smith, Part 1, Summary (pp. 16, 5c.), Part 
II, Analysis of H Women Workers (pp. 45, 10c.) ; No. 158, Un- 
attached Women hicago, 1937, by Harriet A. Byrne and Cecile 


Hillyer (pp. 83 


Banking 
The United St: Department published in 1937 a compilation en- 
titled Statistic fovements between the United States and Foreign 
Countries and of Sales of Foreign Exchange in the United States, 
October through 1 6, and Summary, January, 1935 through Decem- 
ber, 1950, Report 


Public Finance 


The Hearings louse Committee on Ways and Means, 75th Con- 
gress, 3rd Session, ot Revision, 1938, held in January, 1938, have been 
printed (pp. 121 

The Hearings | louse Subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Com Congress, 3rd Session, relating to Sales Tax and 
Fair Trade Practi mber, December, 1937, and January, 1938, have 


been printed (pj 
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NOTES 


The next annual meeting of the AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION will be 
held in Detroit, December 28-30. 


The following names have been added to the list of honorary members of the 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION: 


Aftalion, A., 60 Rue Michel Ange, Paris (16), France. 

Davidson, D., Ekonomisk Tidskrift, Upsala, Sweden. 

Heckscher, E., Baldersgatan 10 A, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Hobson, J. A., 3 Gayton Crescent, Hampstead, London, N.W., England. 
Robertson, D. H., Trinity College, Cambridge, England. 


The following names have been added to the membership of the AMERICAN 
ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION since May 1: 


Anderson, D. S., 2214 Chadbourne Ave., Madison, Wis. 

Anderson, P. E., United Mine Workers of America, 15 and I Sts., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Armstrong, A. B., Dept. of Econ., North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington, Tex. 

Baer, W., 407 Central Park W., New York City. 

Bellemore, D. H., University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 

Baltran, P. G., 42, Upper Brook St., London, W. 1, England. 

Bloch, H. S., Dept. of Econ., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Brown, B., Federal Reserve System, Div. of Sec. Loans, Washington, D.C. 

Bryant, L., 5473 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, III. 

Dernburg, H. J., Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Diamond, H. M., Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Dowling, E. J., Diamond Alkali Co., 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dublin, M., Dept. of Econ., Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N.Y. 

Efroymson, C. W., Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Flynn, J. T., 15 E. 40th St., New York City. 

Hasse, A. R., Institute of Economics, 26 Jackson Pl., Washington, D.C. 

Healy, J. J., 21 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Heyman, G. H., Jr., 645 West End Ave., New York City. 

Hill, W. E., 606 Forster St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Hupp, B., 1407 Monroe St., LaPorte, Ind. 

Inman, M. K., University of Western Ontario, London, Canada. 

Jones, H. F., 192 Law Bldg., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Lewis, A. B., 2 Gray Gardens East, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lorens, L. C., 3900 Greystone Ave., Riverdale, N.Y. 

Malisoff, H., 1365 Teller Ave., New York City. 

McMurray, H. D., 400 Stratmore Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Nakagawa, S., c/o Furukawa Electric Co., Ltd., 8, Muromachi Nichome, Nihonbashi-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Norris, R. T., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Stricker, A. K., Jr., General Motors Corp., 1775 Broadway, New York City. 

Tinley, J. M., Giannini Foundation, Berkeley, Calif. 

Way, W., Jr., Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The American Institute of Accountants has named three representatives to the 
Joint Committee on Income Tax Statistics of the American Economic Association 
and American Statistical Association: Henry B. Fernald, Loomis, Suffern and 
Fernald, New York City; Norman L. McLaren, McLaren, Goode and Company, 


San Francisco; and Robert H. Montgomery, Lybrand, Ross Brothers and Mont- 
gomery, New York City. 


Information in regard to the Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues may be obtained from the secretary of the Society, Dr. I. Krechevsky, 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. The annual dues are $2.00, 
which include a subscription to the Bulletin. 
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nomics of the federal Department of Agri. 
f Land Policy Review. The first issue appeared 


onomics of the federal Department of Agri. 


tion of Agricultural Finance Review, a semi- 
ents and tenceethh in the field of farm credit, 
The first issue appeared in May, 1938. 


r1estic Commerce of the federal Department 


wative Law Series, a monthly world review, at 


pies 10c. Remittances should be made to the 
shington. 


s has issued as Monograph No. 1 of the In- 
yblems a study entitled Financial Statistics of 


This study resulted from a Works Progress 


Dr. Lloyd B. Raisty. 


tion = America has begun the publication of 
4 innual (90 Broad Street, New York City, 
1938. 


Prensa y Publicidad of Mexico has begun 
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of the editors of the American Economic Re- 
of Illinois and more recently of the Woiks 
on, D.C., died June 1, 1938. 


s Hopkins University died June 17, 1938 


Iniversity of Paris died June 22, 1938. 
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Elmer C. Bratt has been panes from assistant professor to associate pro- 
fessor of economics at Lehigh University. 


Martin Bronfenbrenner has been appointed instructor in economics at the 
Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago. 


Lyle C. Bryant has been appointed assistant professor at Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, Peoria, Illinois. 


Neil Carothers, dean of Lehigh University, delivered two public lectures in 
August before the University of Arkansas state conference of bankers. 


C. Lawrence Christenson has returned to Indiana University after a year of 
studying economic conditions in Norway. 


Denzel C. Cline of Princeton University has accepted an associate professor- 
ship of economics at Michigan State College. 


F. V. Coe has been appointed assistant professor in the department of political 
economy at the University of Toronto. 


Emil Dade has been promoted from associate professor to professor of statis- 
tics at the University of Kansas. 


Charles A. Drake, business consultant, New York City, will become professor 
of economics and business administration part time and director of the Bureau 
of Instructional Research part time at the West Virginia University. 


Nelson H. Eddy has been appointed instructor in economics at Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 

P. T. Ellsworth of the University of Cincinnati taught at the University of 
California, Berkeley, during the summer session. 


J. Harold Ennis, assistant professor of economics at the University of Nebraska, 
has resigned to become chairman of the department of sociology at Cornell Col- 
lege in Iowa. 


Lloyd Faust has been promoted from assistant instructor to instructor in eco- 
nomics at the University of Kansas. 


C.K. Ganong has been appointed instructor in economics at Purdue University. 


Walter A. Gaw, instructor in economics at the College of the City of New 
York, was an instructor in economics at the School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance, New York University, for the spring semester, 1938. 


Harry D. Gideonse has resigned his position at the University of Chicago to 
accept a professorship of economics at Columbia University and chairmanship 
of the department of economics and sociology at Barnard College. 


W. H. Glasson has resigned the deanship of the Graduate School at Duke Uni- 


versity but will continue as chairman of the department of economics and business 
administration. 


Richard Goode, research assistant at the University of Kentucky Bureau of 
Business Research, has accepted a part-time instructorship in public finance. 
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Albert O. Gree f Harvard University, was an instructor in eco. 
nomics at the Sch nerce, Accounts, and Finance, New York University, 
for the spring sen 

Ewald T. Gretl epted a visiting appointment at the Wharton School, 
University of Pen he year 1938-39. 

Charles A. Gul n promoted to the rank of professor of economics 
at the University 

B. F. Haley of t of economics at Stanford University, served as 
acting professor « t the University of British Columbia during the 
summer session. 

T. F. Haygood professor of economics at the University of Louis. 
ville, will become professor of economics and business administration 
at the West Virgit 

John Morrison has been teaching at the University of Wash- 
ington, has been ap nstructorship in economics at Occidental Col- 
lege 

Walter B. Has n teaching at the University of Cincinnati, has 
accepted an assist of economics at the University of Western 
Ontario, London 

Samuel P. Hay en studying at the University of Chicago on a 
Social Science Re | grant, will teach next year at Sarah Lawrence 
College. 

C. L. Heyerdah noted to the rank of assistant professor of eco- 
nomics and govet University. 

Clifford M. Hi professor of business organization and manage- 
ment at the Univ ka, has been promoted to the rank of associate 
professor 

Michael L. He ppointed instructor at Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut 

Jacob H. Holla Hutzler Professor of Political Economy at the 
Johns Hopkins | ; awarded the honorary LL.D. degree by the Uni 
versity of Glasg 48 

Calvin B. Hoo pointed to succeed Dr. W. H. Glasson as dean 
of the Graduate § University. 

William S. H t professor of economics at Stanford University, 
was a member of the Pacific School of Workers at Berkeley during 
the summer. 

Mack H. Hort romoted from assistant professor to associate 
professor in the ¢ nerce at Louisiana State University. 

Richard S. Howey has | moted from assistant professor of economics to 
associate professo rsity of Kansas. 
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Merlin H. Hunter, professor of economics at the University of Illinois, has 
been made head of the department. 


Neil H. Jacoby has been appointed assistant professor of finance in the School 
of Business at the University of Chicago. 


Montfort Jones, chairman of the department of finance at the University of 
Pittsburgh, taught in the Graduate School of Banking of the American Institute 
of Banking at Rutgers University. 


Karl W. Kapp of Germany and Geneva was an instructor in economics at the 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, New York University, for the 
spring semester, 1938. 


Vant W. Kebker of the University of Minnesota has been appointed instructor 
in marketing at the University of Kansas. 


Jerome Kesselman has been promoted from assistant instructor to instructor in 


accounting at the University of Kansas. 


Marshall D. Ketchum resigned his position at Utah State College to become 
assistant professor of economics at the University of Kentucky. 


E. A. Kincaid, professor of finance at the University of Virginia, who has been 
consulting economist with the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, has obtained 
a leave of absence for the academic year 1938-39 in order to give full time to 
this work. 


Oskar Lange has been appointed assistant professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Russell C. Larcom has resigned his position with the Massachusetts State Col- 
lege to become professor and head of the department of business administration 
at John B. Stetson University, De Land, Florida. 


William W. Lockwood, Jr., of the research staff of the American Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, gave a course in far eastern economic problems 


in the Institute of Far Eastern Studies in the University of Michigan summer 
session. 


W. A. Logan, head of the department of — economy at Western Uni- 
versity, London, Ontario, has been appointed to the staff of the department of 
political economy in the University of Toronto. 


William F. Lougheed has accepted an instructorship in economics at Wayne 
University. 


_ Meno Lovenstein has joined the staff of the department of economics at Rock- 
ford College. 


Samuel J. Lukens, assistant professor of commerce at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, taught during the summer session at the University of Chicago. 


_George F. Luthringer resigned as assistant professor of economics at Princeton 
University at the conclusion of the last academic year in order to accept a posi- 
tion in the Office of the Economic Adviser of the federal Department of State. 
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Clyde William Phelps, head of the department of economics at the University 
of Chattanooga, has been commissioned by the Board of Directors of the National 
Retail Credit Association to prepare the official textbook on retail credit for the 
Association’s educational program. 


Lester V. Plum has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at Princeton University. 


J. Bland Pope of the University of Texas has been appointed instructor in 
accounting at the University of Kansas. 


Stanley W. Preston has been promoted from assistant professor to associate 
professor in the College of Commerce at Louisiana State University. 


B. U. Ratchford has secured a leave of absence from Duke University for the 
academic year 1938-39 and will serve as acting professor of finance at the Uni- 
versity in place of Dr. E. A. Kincaid. 


Charles F. Remer is on leave of absence from the University of Michigan for 
one year to serve as director of the Geneva Research Center, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Roderick H. Riley, state codrdinator of statistical projects in the Wisconsin 
Works Progress Administration, has been appointed assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Cincinnati. 


Leo Rogin has been appointed associate professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


Henry Schultz of the University of Chicago will spend the first semester of 
1938-39 at the University of California at Los Angeles. 


Leroy A. Shattuck has been appointed instructor in economics at Dartmouth 
College. 


L. L. Shaulis becomes chairman of the department of economics at Tufts College. 


Arthur Smithies, who has been with the Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics, Canberra, Australia, has been appointed assistant professor of 
economics at the University of Michigan. 


G. T. Starnes, associate professor of labor economics at the University of Vir- 
ginia, is acting as economic advisor to the Governor’s Commission on Labor 
Relations in Virginia. 


George J. Stigler taught in the summer session of the University of Michigan. 


Paul Strayer has resigned as instructor in economics at Lehigh University to 
accept an instructorship in Princeton University. 


Arthur E. Suffern of the research staff of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America was an instructor in economics at the School of Commerce, 
Accounts, and Finance, New York University, for the spring semester, 1938. 


Rodman Sullivan of the University of Kentucky has been granted leave of 
absence for the coming academic year. 


Joseph H. Taggart has been promoted from associate professor to professor 
of finance at the University of Kansas. 
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